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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, written in Egypt 
during the Years 1833, 4, and 5, partly from 
Notes made during a former Visit to that 
Country, in 1825, 6, 7, and 8. By E. W. 
Lane. Post 8vo. 2 vols. London, C. 
Knight. 

NoTWITHSTANDING we have read, we dare 

to say, five hundred ancient, and old, and 

modern works on the subject of Egypt, and its 

Arab population*, we can truly say, that, till 

we read these volumes, we really knew very 

little of their personal and domestic character- 
istics, manners, feelings, superstitions, religion 

—in short, of aught that constitutes and dis- 

tinguishes a people. By years of residence, by 

conforming to their customs, by humouring 
their prejudices, and by diligently investigating 
their most hidden actions, Mr. Lane has been 
enabled to draw such a picture of them, as 
must not only render his performance one of 
the utmost immediate interest, but a standard 


in future times, wherever sound and correct | 


information is sought upon the subject. Nor 
is the historical value of this Account superior 
to its common literary properties. A more 
entertaining production has not issued from the 
press for many years. Were we to devote a 
dozen of our Gazettes to its review, we could 
not do justice to its vast variety, and original 
matter : we must, therefore, be content to let it 
pass through fewer Numbers, and enrich our 
pages with extracts of much attraction in al- 
most every light in which an extraordinary 
nation can be‘exhibited. Speaking of his qua- 
lifications for the task, the author says, frankly 
and ingenuously,— 

“ Previously to my first visit to this country, 
I acquired some knowledge of the language and 
literature of the Arabs; and in a year after my 
arrival here, I was able to converse with the 
people among whom I was residing with toler- 
able ease, I have associated, almost exclusively, 
with Moos'lims, of various ranks in society; I 
have lived as they live, conforming with their 
general habits; and, in order to make them 
familiar and unreserved towards me on every 
subject, have always avowed my agreement 
with them in opinion whenever my conscience 
would allow me, and in most other cases re- 

*««The Moos‘lim Egyptians are descended from various 
Arab tribes and families which have settled in Egypt at 
different periods; mostly soon after the conquest of this 
country by’Amr, its first Arab governor ; but by inter- 
Marriages with the Copts and others who have me 
proselytes to the faith of El-Isla’m, as well as by the 
change from a life of wandering to that of citizens or of 
agriculturists, their personal characteristics have, by de- 
grees, become so much altered, that there is a strongly 
marked difference between them and the natives of 
Arabia. Yet they are to be regarded as not less genuine 
Arabs than the townspeople of Arabia itself; among 
whom has long and very generally prevailed a custom 
of keeping Abyssinian female slaves, either instead of 
marrying their own countrywomen, or (as is commonl 
the case with the opulent) in addition to their Ara 
Wives; so that they bear almost as strong a resemblance 
to the Scola as to the Bed’awees, or Arabs of the 
Desert. The term "Arab, it should here be remarked, 
is used, wherever the Arabic language is spoken, only 
to designate the Bed’awees collectively : in speaking of 
a tribe, or of a small number of those people, the word 
Orba‘n is also used; and a single individual is called 
Bed’awee. In the metropolis and other towns of Egypt, 
the distinction of tribes is almost wholly lost; but it is 
— among the peasants, who have retained many 

ed’awee customs,” 








frained from the expression of my dissent, as 
well as from every action which might give 
them disgust ; abstaining from eating food for- 
bidden by their religion, and drinking wine, 
&c., and even from habits merely disagreeable 


to them, such as the use of knives and forks | 


at meals. Having made myself acquainted 
with all their common religious ceremonies, I 
have been able to escape exciting, in strangers, 
any suspicion of my being a person who had 
no right to intrude among them, whenever it 
was necessary for me to witness any Mohham. 
madan rite or festival. While, from the dress 
which I have found most convenient to wear, 
I am generally mistaken, in public, for a Turk, 


my acquaintances, of course, know me to be an| 


Englishman ; but I constrain them to treat 
me as a Moos'lim, by my freely acknowledging 
the hand of Providence in the introduction and 
diffusion of the Mohhammadan religion, and, 
when interrogated, avowing my belief in the 
Messiah, in accordance with the words of the 
Ckoor-a‘n, as the Word of God, infused into 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, and a spirit 
proceeding from him. Thus, I believe, I have 
acquired their good opinion, and much of their 
confidence; though not to such an extent as to 
prevent my having to contend with many dif- 
ficulties. The Moos‘lims are very averse from 
giving information on subjects connected with 
their religion or superstitions to persons whom 
they suspect of differing from them in senti- 
ments ; but very ready to talk on such subjects 
with those whom they think acquainted with 
them: hence, I have generally obtained some 
slight knowledge of matters difficult for me 
thoroughly to learn, from one of the most lax, 
and of the least instructed, of my friends, so 
as to be able to draw into conversation, upon 
the desired topics, persons of better informa- 
tion ; and by this mode, I have invariably suc- 
ceeded in overcoming their scruples.” 

On the orthography visible in this extract, 
and for the better understanding of what fol- 
lows, we here give Mr. Lane’s satisfactory rea- 
soning on the subject. 

** It has occurred to me, that I should offer 
some apology for the unusual mode in which I 
have written Arabic words in the following 
pages. Had I found it necessary only to insert 
a few of such words, already found in the works 
of many of my countrymen, I might have ex- 
pressed them in the same manner as most of 
those authors have done; writing ‘ Mahomet’ 
or * Mohammed’ for ‘ Mohham'mad,’ * Koran’ 
for * Ckoor-a'n,’ ‘Caliph’ for ‘ Khalee'feh,’ 
* Sultan’ for ‘ Soolta’n,’ ‘ Dervise’ for * Dur- 
wee'sh,’ * Bedouin’ for * Bed'awee,’ * Divan’ 
for * Deewa'n,’ * Harem’ for * Hharee’m,’ &c. ; 
but, since I have been obliged to employ a great 
number of Arabic words, and many which I 
have never seen in European characters in any 
former work, I have thought it better to write 
all of them according to a particular system, 
that appears to me best calculated to enable an 
English reader to pronounce them with tole- 
rable correctness.* According to this system, 
a is pronounced as in our word bad: a’, gene- 


*«* Tshould remark, also, that ‘Thave written ‘ Ba‘sha’ 
instead of ‘ Pash’a,’ in conformity with the pronuncia- 
tion of the Egyptians,” 


|or middle of a word. 





rally as in father ; but sometimes its sound 
approaches to that of a in ball: ck represents a 
guttural k: most-of the people of the metro. 
polis of Egypt, and those of some provinces, 
cannot pronounge it, and substitute for it a 
hiatus ; while in Upper Egypt, the sound of 
g in give is used in its stead: e is pronounced 
as in bed: e’, as in there: ee, as in bee: ei, as 
our word eye: ey, as in they: g, generally as 
in give; but in some parts of Egypt, as in 
gem, or nearly so: gh represents a very gut- 
tural g; the sound produced in gargling: hh 
represents a strong aspirate, very different from 
our h: iis pronounced as in bid: kh repre- 
sents a guttural sound like that produced in 
expelling saliva from the throat: it approaches 
nearer to the sound which I express by hh than 
to that of k: ois pronounced as in obey (short) : 
o’, as in bone: 00, as in book: oo’, as in boot: 
ow, as in down: u, as in but. An apostrophe 
denotes a guttural sound, to which no letter of 
our alphabet approximates: it is like that 
which is heard in the bleating of sheep. The 
usual sign of a dieresis is employed to shew, 
that a final e is not mute, but pronounced as 
that letter when unaccented in the beginning 
With regard to the en- 
gravings which accompany this work, I should 
mention, that they are from drawings which I 
have made, not to embellish the pages, but 
merely to explain the text.” 

Having thus cleared our way, it is expedient 
to set out with a statement of the Egyptian 
population. 

“In a country where neither births nor 
deaths are registered, it is next to impossible 
to ascertain, with precision, the amount of 
the population. Of 2,500,000 souls, say 
1,200,000 are males; and one-third of this 
number (400,000) nien fit for military service : 
from this latter number the present Ba’sha of 
Egypt has taken, at the least, 200,000 (that is, 
one-half of the most serviceable portion of the 
population) to form and recruit his armies of 
regular troops, and for the service of his navy. 
The further loss caused by withdrawing so 
many men from their wives, or preventing 
their marrying, during ten years, must, surely, 
far exceed 300,000 : consequently, the present 
population may be calculated as less than two 
millions. ‘The numbers of the several classes 
of which the population is mainly composed are 
nearly as follow :— 

Moos‘lim Egyptians (fella’hhee’n, or 
peasants, and townspeople) - 

Christian Egyptians (Copts) 

*Osma’nlees, or Turks 

Syrians - 

Greeks«+++corses 

Armenians - - 


Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, Western 
Arabs, Nubians, Negro slaves, Memloo’ks [or 
white male slaves], female white slaves, Fganks, 
&c.), amounting to about 70,000, the respective 
numbers are very uncertain and variable. The 
Arabs of the neighbouring deserts ought not to 
be included among the population of Egypt. 
Cairo, 1 have said, contains ‘aout’ B4),000 
inhabitants.’ 

Upon this we have the following reflections : 

“ How different, now, is the state of Egypt 
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from what it might be; possessing a population 
of scarcely more than one quarter of the number 
that it might be rendered capable of supporting. 
How great a change might be effected in it by a 
truly enlightened government; by a prince who 
(instead of oppressing the peasantry by de- 
priving them of their lands, and by his mono- 
polies of the most valuable productions of the 
soil; by employing the best portion of the po- 
pulation to prosecute his ambitious schemes of 
foreign conquest, and another large portion in 
the vain attempt to rival European manufac. 
tures) would give his people a greater interest 
in the cultivation of the fields, and make Egypt 
what nature designed it to be —almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural country. Its produce of 
cotton alone would more than suffice to procure 
all the articles of foreign manufacture, and all 
the natural productions of foreign countries, 
that the wants of its inhabitants demand.””* 

These previous matters being chiefly expla- 
natory and statistical, accordingly rather dull, 
our readers, we trust, will pardon us for passing 
over much intermediate matter of curious cha- 
racter (to which we shall shortly revert) in 
order to advance at once to the chapters on 
superstitions, and render our first paper, like 
the work itself, amusing as well as instructive. 
These chapters occur towards the close of vol. i. 
. where we learn that,— 

“ The Arabs are a very superstitious people; 
and none of them are more so than those of 
Egypt. Many of their superstitions form a 
part of their religion, being sanctioned by the 
Ckoor-a’n ; and the most prominent of these is 
the belief in Ginn, or Genii—in the singular, 
Gin‘nee. The Ginn are said to be of pre- 
adamite origin, an intermediate class of beings 
between angels and men, created of fire, and 
capable of assuming the forms and material 
fabric of men, brutes, and monsters, and of 
becoming invisible at pleasure. They eat and 
drink, propagate their species (like, or in con- 
junction with, human beings), and are subject 
to death; though they generally live many 
centuries. Their principal abode is in the 
chain of mountains called Cka’f, which are be- 
lieved to encompass the whole earth. Some 
are believers in El-Isla’‘m: others are infidels. 
Of both these classes, the Arabs stand in great 
awe; and, for the former, they entertain a 
high degree of respect. It is a common custom 
of this people, on pouring water, &c. on the 
ground, to exclaim, or mutter, ‘destoo’r’—that 
is, to ask the permission, or crave the pardon, 
of any gin’nee that may chance to be there: 
for the ginn are supposed to pervade both the 
solid matter of the earth and the firmament. 
They are also believed to inhabit rivers, ruined 
houses, wells, baths, ovens, and even the la- 
trina: hence, persons, when they enter the 
latter place, and when they let down a bucket 
into a well, or light a fire, and on other occa- 
sions, say, ‘ Permission !’ or ‘ Permission, ye 
blessed !’ which words, in the case of entering 
the latrina, they sometimes preface with a 
prayer for God's protection against all evil 
spirits; but, in doing this, some persons are 
careful not to mention the name of God after 
they have entered (deeming it improper in such 
a place), and 7 say, ‘I seek refuge with 
Thee from the evil (that is Satan) and the evil 
ones.’ ’* 

* « During the pee year, 1835, more than 100,000 
bales of cotton (each bale weighing a hundred-weight and 
three-quarters) have been ship’ at Alexandria. The 


oe paid for this quantity by the merchants exceeded 
00,0002. The quantity = last year was 34,000 





bales, which is considerably than usual. The policy 
dh recommended is strongly advocated by I een 


At a time when shooting stars occupy our 
astronomers, it is diverting to be told what the 
wise Egyptians think of them. 

‘© What we call a ‘ falling star’ —- which 
the Arabs term shiha’b) is commonly believed 
to be a dart thrown by God at an evil gin’nee ; 
and the Egyptians, when they see it, exclaim, 
‘ May God transfix the enemy of the faith !’ 
The evil gin’nees are commonly termed ’Efree’ts. 
The existence of ’efree’ts must be believed by 
the Moos‘lim on account of the occurrence, in 
the Ckoor’an, of these words, * An ’efree’t from 
among the ginn answered’ (chap. xxvii. ver. 39) ; 
which words Sale translates, ‘ a terrible genius 
answered.” They are generally believed to 
differ from the other ginn in being very power- 
ful, and always malicious; but to be, in other 
respects, of a similar nature. * > i 

** A curious relic of ancient Egyptian super- 
stition must here be mentioned. It is believed 
that each quarter in Cairo has its peculiar 
guardian-genius, or agathodemon, which has 
the form of a serpent. The ancient tombs of 
Egypt, and the dark recesses of the temples, 
are commonly believed, by the people of this 
country, to be inhabited by ’efree’ts. I found 
it impossible to persuade one of my servants to 
enter the Great Pyramid with me, from his 
having this idea. Many of the Arabs ascribe 
the erection of the pyramids, and all the most 
stupendous remains of antiquity in Egypt, to 
Ga’‘n Ib'n Ga'n, and his servants, the ginn; 
conceiving it impossible that they could have 
been raised by human hands. * ” * 

*¢ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in heaven, while 
his grosser part mingles among ordinary mor- 
tals ; consequently, he is considered an especial 
favourite of heaven. Whatever enormities a 
reputed saint may commit (and there are many 
who are constantly infringing precepts of their 
religion), such acts do not affect his fame for 
sanctity ; for they are considered as the results 
of his soul, or reasoning faculties, being wholly 
absorbed in devotion; so that his passions are 
left without control. Lunatics who are danger- 
ous to society are kept in confinement; but 
those who are harmless are generally regarded 
as saints. Most of the reputed saints of Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors. Some 
of them go about perfectly naked, and are so 
highly venerated, that the women, instead of 
avoiding them, sometimes suffer these wretches 
to take any liberty with them in a public street ; 
and, by the lower orders, are not considered as 
disgraced by such actions; which, however, are 
of very rare occurrence. Others are seen 
in a cloak or long coat, composed of patches of 
various coloured cloths, which is called a dilck, 
adorned with numerous strings of beads, wear- 
ing a ragged turban, and bearing a staff with 
shreds of cloth of various colours attached to 
the top. Some of them eat straw, or a mixture 
of chopped straw and broken glass; and at- 
tract observation by a variety of absurd 
actions. a - 7 

*¢ Parents, when they see a person stare at, 
or seem to envy, their pues offspring, some- 
times cut off a piece of the skirts of his clothes, 
burn it with a little salt (to which some add 
coriander-seed, alumn, &c.), and fumigate with 
the smoke, and sprinkle with the ashes, the 
child or children. This, it is said, should be 
done a little before sunset, when the sun be- 
comes red. Alumn is very generally used, in 
the following manner, by the people of Egypt, 
to counteract the effects of the evil eye. 
piece, of about the size of a walnut, is placed 
upon burning coals, and left until it has ceased 
to bubble. This should be done a short time 


rsome food ; and given to a black 





before sunset; and the person who performs 
the operation should repeat three times, while 
the alumn is ie the first chapter of the 
Ckoor-a’n, and the last three chapters of the 
same ; all of which are very short. On taking 
the alumn off the fire, it will be found (we are 
told) to have assumed the form of the person 
whose envy or malice has given occasion for 
this process: it is then to be pounded; put into 
dog, to be 
eaten. I have once seen this done, by a man 
who suspected his wife of having looked upon 
him with an evil eye; and, in this case, the 
alumn did assume a form much resembling that 
of a woman, in what the man declared was a 
peculiar posture in which his wife was accus. 
tomed to sit. But the shape which the alumn 
takes depends almost entirely upon the disposi. 
tion of the coals; and can hardly be such that 
the imagination may not see in it some resem. 
blance to a human being. Another supposed 
mode of obviating the effects of the envious eye 
is, to prick a paper with a needle, saying, at the 
same time, ‘ This is the eye of such.a one, the 
envier ;’ and then to burn the paper. Alumn 
is esteemed a very valuable charm against the 
evil eye; sometimes, a small, flat piece of it, 
ornamented with tassels, is hung to the top ofa 
child’s cap. . * am 

Other superstitions, more singular and re. 
volting,* are alluded to ; and we have are mark. 
ble description of the charm which, by pouring 
ink into the palm of a boy’s hand, causes him 
to see things and persons demanded by the 
experimenter. This was much talked of in 
London, a few years since ; but we must con- 
clude with one other selection. 

** There used to be, in Cairo, a numerous 
class of persons called Toof’ey'lee’yeh, or Too- 
fey'lees (that is, Spongers), who, taking ad- 
vantage of the hospitality of their countrymen, 
subsisted entirely by sponging: but this class 
has, of late, very much decreased in number. 
Wherever there was an entertainment, some 
of these worthies were almost sure to be found ; 
and it was only by a present of money that 
they could be induced to retire from the com- 
pany. They even travelled about the country, 
without the smallest coin in their pockets, in- 
truding themselves into private houses when- 
ever they wanted a meal, or practising various 
tricks for this purpose. Two of them, I was 
told, a little while since, determined to go to 
the festival of the seyd El-Bed‘awee, or Tun'ta; 
an easy journey of two days and a-half from 
Cairo. Walking at their leisure, they arrived 


clad] at the small town of Ckalyoo’b at the end of 


their first day’s journey ; and there found 
themselves at a loss for asupper. One of them 
went to the Cka‘dee ; and, after saluting him, 
said, ‘ O Cka‘dee, I am a traveller from the 
Shurckee’yeh, going to Musr; and I have 4 
companion who owes me fifty purses, which he 
has with him at present, and refuses to give 
me; and I am actually in want of them. 
* Where is he ?’ said the Cka'dee. ‘ Here, in 
this town,’ answered the complainant. The 
Cka‘dee sent a rasoo'l to bring the accused ; 
and, in the mean time, expecting considerable 
fees for a judgment in such a case, ordered a 
good supper to be prepared ; which Cka‘dees 
of country towns or villages generally do under 
similar circumstances. The two men were In- 
vited to sup and sleep before the case was tried. 
Next morning, the parties were examined : the 
accused admitted that he had in his possession 


A|the fifty purses of his companion; and said, 


that he was ready to give them up; for they 
were an encumbrance to him ; being only the 


~® We shall return to these. 
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¢ purses in which coffee was sold. ‘ We 


are Toofey'lees,’ he added ; and the Cka‘dee, 
in anger, dismissed them.” 

The same-sort of thing is done by the same 
sort of persons, but in a different fashion, 
among us in the capital of the British empire. 





The Political History of England during the 
16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By Frederick 
Von Raumer. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. Lon- 
don, 1837. Richter. 

Contributions to Modern History, from the 
British Museum and the State Paper Office: 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 
By Frederick Von Raumer. 8vo. London, 
1836. Knight. 

Tue name of Frederick Von Raumer attached 

to these volumes renders unnecessary any 

formal introduction to our readers. In the 
original German they form part of a more ex- 
tensive work—a history of Europe divided into 
three great and strongly marked divisions, the 

North of Europe, England, and France ; but, 

as the histories of these divisions run in parallel 

streams, which never entirely intermingle with 
each other, they form what our author terms 

“ characteristic pictures complete in them- 

selves.” It will at once be seen, from the 

nature of the undertaking, that it was not his 
object to compile a special history of England, 
torun into minutie and anecdote; but rather 
to seize the strong points, to form a picture 
dearly sketched and boldly filled in: in fact, to 
compose what the translator very justly calls a 
political history of our nation during the last 
three centuries. In this light we can honestly 
recommend the two volumes, and (judging by 
them) their successors also, to our countrymen, 
asa work which they ought all to have on their 
shelves. If they are not filled with original 
views of our history, they are throughout dis. 
tinguished by a calm clear-sightedness, a candid 

investigation of authorities and opinions, and a 

judicious discrimination in using and selecting 

them, which are seldom found in similar works. 

The two volumes, of which the translation is 
now given to the public, include two grand and 
important periods of our history; first, from 
the reign of Henry the Eighth to that of James 
the First, the struggle for religious liberties ; 
and, secondly, the still more violent contest for 
civil freedom which followed, from the reign of 
James to that of Charles the Second. It so 
happens that these two periods are nearly di- 
vided into the two volumes; and, as we should 
scarcely be able to do justice to Von Raumer's 
book in one notice, we shall, for the present, 
confine ourselves to the first volume. 

The position of our island, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, have caused them 
tobe always distinguished by a steadfast feeling 
of independence, which ill brooked the chains 
of papal jurisdiction. Even our clergy, from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century, attacked 
the pope and the Romish court with the bit- 
terest and most unsparing satire. There can 
be no doubt that the papal power was planted 
here by the Normans, and with it were intro- 
duced many novel doctrines, which were stre- 
huously opposed at first by the Saxon clergy ; 
and it is probable that there were always people 
in England by whom they were never cordially 
accepted.* The zeal with which these doctrines 





wan e believe that, from the time Christianity was esta- 
aT ed in England until the sixteenth century, trans- 
=a of the Bible into the vernacular tongue were not 
wh ti, forbidden, but were always in use. This has, 
re believe, been stated as an eeemant, that what we 
the diuterstand as the Romish faith was not opposed to 
7 e dissemination of the Scriptures. Is it not, however, 

proof rather that, until the Romanisis had recourse to 





were introduced soon cooled, and the Saxon feel- 
ings quickly began to gain the upper hand ; 
and, amid the struggle between this latter and 
the Norman principle of feudalism, the seeds of 
the reformation were allowed gradually and 
tranquilly to take root: so that already, in the 
fourteenth century, it had gained too much 
head to be stifled ; and the dissenters from the 
Romish church had become a formidable poli- 
tical party. As such it was often subjected to 
attacks; but the Romish party could never 
exert sufficient influence to cause any serious 
persecution. As the reformation became more 
general, the clergy, oddly enough, instead of 
being more watchful, became more ignorant 
and more idle, and less respected by the laity. 
At the same time, however, they became more 
intolerant and more devoted to the pope ; and, 
as they thus became more hateful to the other 
party in proportion as they became more feeble, 
it was clear that the time was nearly ap- 
proaching when the reformers would acquire the 
supremacy. 

It is at the era when the struggle for this 
supremacy began, that Von Raumer commences 
his history; and we think, on the whole, that 
he has entered at once on the period of the re- 
formation in England too abruptly, and without 
having sufficiently considered the preparations 
which had been so long in agitation for its re- 
ception in the minds of our forefathers. 

It has often been observed, that every thing 
which exists affords us proofs of the existence 
of a God, and to every contemplative mind the 
pages of history are full of them. To us no- 
thing appears so striking a demonstration of 
the workings of a superior providence than the 
frequent recurrence of wicked instruments, by 
the most unjust means, and with no good in- 
tention, producing in the end unmixed good 
for the community in general. Such an in- 
strument was the eighth Henry. Every thing 
was, doubtlessly, ready for the work, but there 
needed some one to put it all in motion; when a 
rapacious tyrant—a king, luxurioys and cruel, 
without generosity or even kindly feelings, a 
man without virtues—in labouring only for the 
gratification of his own vices, effected the re- 
formation of the church. So firmly and widely 
had the reformation taken root, that, before the 
king had broken with the court of Rome, the 
representatives of the people of England merited 
strictly the title of a Protestant parliament : 
the House of Commons always went further 
than the king in their projects of innovation ; 
and he, as, to suit his own purposes, he followed 
them in the same path, at the same time made 
thereby his own popularity. At first, indeed, 
he followed but slowly. 

*¢ All those reasons which gave an impulse 
to the reformation in other countries existed, 
for the most part, in England also. During 
the proceedings for the divorce, the king, how- 
ever, that his orthodoxy might not be called in 
question, caused all deviations from the esta- 
blished doctrine of the church to be so severely 
investigated by ecclesiastical and temporal 
courts, that many persons were, with base 
cruelty, branded on the cheeks, or burnt, on 
that account. Tyndal’s translation of the New 
Testament had the same fate, in May 1530. It 
was alleged that it was not faithful, and that 
the introduction, with the additions, was he- 
retical, and offensive to bishops and clergy. 
Notwithstanding these commands and mea- 
sures, loud complaints were made in the lower 
house, as early as October 1529, of the morals 
violence against the rising doctrines of the reformation, 
they had never had sufficient force in England to abolish 
the translations of the Scriptures? 





of the clergy; exorbitant law expenses, pe- 
nances, and taxes; the gradual exclusion of the 
people from the cultivation of church lands; 
the commercial dealings and absence of the 
clergy ; plurality of benefices, &c. Some bills 
referring to these subjects having been here. 
upon presented to the upper house, some pre- 
lates would hear only of the reform of a few 
abuses; but most of the points were rejected 
with much warmth. In particular, Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, said, *‘ The House of Com- 
mons daily goes further; it aims at the total 
overthrow of the church, How can it venture 
to stigmatise all clergymen as negligent, ra- 
pacious, and ignorant? And are there not 
laws to remedy such evils, if they really exist ? 
Are there not ecclesiastical authorities against 
ecclesiastical evils? Or has an infallible re- 
medy been discovered totally to extirpate at 
once all the evils in the world? But, indeed, 
when I hear that the monasteries ought to be 
transferred to the king, it appears to me that it 
is not so much the good as the goods of the 
church that are cared for ; for, as soon as the 
clergy are brought into contempt, and the 
church openly declared to be an impious insti- 
tution, every one is ready to fall upon the easy 
prey. Let us, therefore, investigate the real 
grounds of the evil; proceed with moderation ; 
and acknowledge that, as with the Bohemians, 
want of faith is the cause of the greater part of 
what is censured.’ This speech made different 
impressions on the hearers, but was not an- 
swered by any: only the Duke of Norfolk said, 
‘ You might have spared many of your words ; 
but the greatest divines are not always the 
wisest men.’ ‘ My lord,’ replied the bishop, ‘ I 
know of no great fools who pass for great di- 
vines.’ The lower house took up the matter 
more seriously, and warmly complained to the 
king that Fisher had designated them as in- 
fidels and heretics, whereas the latter affirmed 
that he had only said, or meant to say, that 
the proceedings of the Bohemians had arisen 
from want of faith.” 

The king soon quarrelled entirely with the 
pope; and then, from feelings of revenge, as 
well as avarice, he gave full rein to the parlia- 
ment, who kept within no bounds in their 
attack upon the ecclesiastical power. The 
monasteries and other endowments were placed 
at the disposal of a commission, who acted to 
the letter in accordance with the doctrine pro- 
pagated afterwards by John Knox, that, “ if 
you destroy the nests, the rooks won’t return.” 
In one fell sweep the monasteries were de- 
stroyed, and the saints of popish creation un- 
canonised. 

“ Only in the case of Thomas a Becket, 
whose tomb was equally honoured and wealthy, 
it was thought necessary to make an exception, 
by appointing a special tribunal, which decided 
that he did not merit the name either of a saint 
or a martyr, for that he had rebelled against 
the king, and had perished in a dispute which 
had been commenced by himself. He was, 
therefore, declared a traitor, his festival abo- 
lished, his property confiscated, and his statue 
broken in pieces. In pursuance of this sen- 
tence, the royal commissioners took possession 
of all the offerings, works of art, gold, and 
precious stones, an. immense booty, and de- 
stroyed the rest. It was further remarked, as 
a consequence of the Catholic opinions respect- 
ing saints, that, on the altar of Becket, 954/. 
had been offered in one year; on that of the 
Virgin Mary, 4/. 1s. 8d.; upon the altar of 
God, nothing !” 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, the re. 
formation finally triumphed, and was freed 
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from the many shackles which the arbitrary 
caprices of his father had imposed upon it: 
but the church of Rome had been rendered 
doubly active by the progress of the reforma- 
tion on the continent; and England, from its 
position, and from the rapid and decisive ad- 
vances which the new doctrines had made there, 
was regarded with a peculiar jealousy, as likely 
to be the stronghold of the Protestant religion. 
Accordingly, it was resolved to make a de- 
sperate effort to stifle it there; and the re- 
formation had to sustain a severe trial during 
the reign of the Catholic Mary. Fortunately, 
her days were numbered; and the long and 
glorious reign of Elizabeth came to finish the 
work, and, by the calm and tranquil manner 
in which every thing was done, to save and 
clear it from those pernicious extremes to which 
things are forced in violent and convulsive 
changes. 

Throughout, Von Raumer'’s history of the 
Reformation in England, as a sketch, is su- 
perior to any we have hitherto seen; and his 
reign of Elizabeth, in particular, is admirable. 
Unfortunately for our purpose, the Political 
History of England is a book of which every 
part hangs too much upon another to allow of 
our cutting it to pieces in extract. We are 
very unwilling, however, to quit the subject 
without one or two selections more. In his view 
of the character and actions of Mary of Scot- 
land, Von Raumer throws overboard the argu- 
ments of her defenders, and pronounces the 
reign of Elizabeth, in a great measure, clean 
of the only blot by which it has been supposed 
to be stained. The following are his concluding 
observations on the subject :— 

*¢ Thuanus, Robertson, and Hume, three of 
the most acute and eminent historians, are of 
the same opinion in all essential particulars ; 
and we too, after repeated and scrupulous exa- 


mination, even of the most recent works, are 
compelled entirely to agree with them. They 
consider the letters and sonnets to be genuine ; 
Mary’s participation proved ; and Murray in- 


nocent of the murder of the king. When 
Camden (whose annals James I. corrected 
throughout in favour of his mother) wrote, by 
the king’s desire, to Thuanus, requesting him 
to change his narrative, the latter gave, in two 

, & masterly view of the state of the case 
~ Hume in a note, and Robertson in a se- 
parate essay); and concludes his refusal by 
saying, that he cannot, and dare not, change 
black to white for the benefit of any body. 
And another p of his history, which is 
wanting in most of the editions of his works, 
but is found in the original, is to the following 
effect :—‘ Those who write that Mary is inno- 
cent of the death of her husband, and compelled 
by her enemies to this shameful marriage with 
Bothwell, who veil her crimes under the pre- 
text of piety, act, in my opinion, very inju- 
diciously ; as they our to defend a good 
cause (that is, the religion of their fathers, 
which is strong enough by its own truth) by 
foreign aid— in this place, by a barefaced false- 
hood.’ Buchanan, too, whom James desired to 
change his account, when he was on his death- 
bed, refused, adding that he was on the point 
of going to a place where probably few kings 
would come. * * * Those who (like 
Whittaker, Gilbert, Steward, Chalmers, and 
others), without having made any discoveries 
of importance, maintain the spuriousness 
of Mary's letters and sonnets, and her 
entire innocence, run, as we have said, 
by rejecting the most simple explanation, 
by disregarding the most natural connexion 
of the circumstances, into extravagant and 





endless hypotheses. In order to clear Mary 
alone, they declare Murray, the reformers, 
Elizabeth, all the lords of the privy council, 
the Scotch parliament, the most judicious 
writers, to be altogether cheats, forgers, and 
blockheads ; and, because one concoction of false 
documents will, by no means, suffice to explain 
the transactions, it is pretended that, in a 
quite incomprehensible manner, they were al- 
tered, three or four times, without any persons 
remarking it, or choosing to remark it. Mur- 
ray (such is the tendency, of the opinions of 
those writers) was the atithor of the king’s 
murder: he resolved to destroy Darnley (who 
did not stand in his way), in order to elevate 
Bothwell (who had long been his enemy, and 
from whom he had much to fear), and to marry 
him to the queen: he then desired to have the 
innocent found guilty, and himself declared 
innocent, and raised to the throne. Bothwell, 
says Chalmers, demanded the queen, as a re- 
ward for the murder, from the conspirators 
(that is, in his opinion, first of Murray, who, 
however, was absent in France): he did not 
prevail on her to agree to the marriage, for he 
had no ascendency over her! These unproved 
and most improbable assertions have been al- 
ready fully exposed by Thuanus, and all the 
long dissertations that have since been written 
on the subject have been so candidly and tho- 
roughly examined and refuted in the first two 
volumes of Malcolm Laing’s History of Scot- 
land, that we may confidently refer any who 
may still doubt to them.” 

This part of Von Raumer’s great work on 
the Modern History of Europe was printed 
before his mission to England. He there found 
so much and so valuable unedited materials 
relating to the crimes and misfortunes of the 
Scottish queen, that he thought it not only 
advisable, but in some measure necessary, to 
form them into a new volume, the translation 
of which forms the second work at the head of 
our article. It consists of selections and ex- 
tracts from the correspondence, &c. of all the 
agents and persons in any way concerned in 
the affairs of the time; and is altogether a most 
interesting volume. Contemporary documents 
touching Darnley’s murder, are quoted to shew 
that Mary was regarded as a participator in it. 

* Signor Moreta, the ambassador of Savoy, 
who left Edinburgh on the second day after 
Darnley’s murder, and went to London, re- 
lated the affair so circumstantially to the 
French ambassador, that the latter considered 
it to be proved, or at least highly probable, that 
a had known of the murder, and assented 
to the deed (sabido y aun permitido suceso). 
Signor Moreta said, that he also believed it.” 

On occasion of the death of David Rizzio, 
the French ambassador, writing to his own 
court, speaks of her adulterous intercourse with 
him as a thing which nobody doubted. Ran- 
dolph, the English ambassador in Scotland, 
who was at first her zealous admirer, after- 
wards added to a paper in her defence, the fol- 
lowing marginal note :— 

‘She governed for four years quietly in 
Scotland, till a change was made through her 
disorderly behaviour, first, with Chastelet, a 
scurvy varlet, that came from M. D’Anville, 
that was found under her bed ; witness Madam 
Rawley and the old Madam Seaton: next, 
with David, who, of a beggarly minstrel, sent 
into Scotland with Moreta, ambassador of Sa- 
voy, was made her chief secretary, and found 
at supper in her cabin at Holyrood House, 
where he received the worthy reward of a wed- 
lock-breaker ; with other such filthy behaviorr, 





whereof I am ashamed to speak, Then the 
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murder of Darnley, the marriage with Both. 
well, &c. This has driven Mary from the 
throne ; not the intrigues or enmity of Eliza. 
beth.” 

Poor Mary ! she was sore beset. We hope that 
M. Von Raumer may have drawn a portrait 
of her as unlike as that which is prefixed ag q 
frontispiece to his volume. The following ex. 
tract from a letter of the French ambassador, 
Mauvissiere, to his king, shews us how little 
Elizabeth’s foreign enemies acted in concert. 
and how their ill management, as well as her 
own vigour, constantly saved her from dangers 
which were otherwise imminent. 

“ Two days after the departure of Mendoza, 
information arrived from Ireland that three 
Spanish ships, with troops, money, and mili. 
tary stores, attempted to land and join Earl 
Desmond. They were told, that he had been 
killed, and his head sent to Elizabeth. They 
inquired further, whether there were none of 
his friends, or priests, or Jesuits, at hand, who 





could fix themselves somewhere till a stronger 
force arrived from Spain, and from the pope? 
Being answered, that, since the earl’s death, all 
hey party had been dispersed, taken, or killed 
| by the English, the Spaniards sailed away.” 

No prince ever had servants whose warm 
| personal attachment to their sovereign equal 
|that of Elizabeth’s servants. The following 
| anecdote is characteristic ; it occurred about a 
| year after the death of Mary. 
| ‘* The relations of Queen Mary, especially 
|the Duke of Guise, spoke violently against 
| Queen Elizabeth ; on which account Unton, 
| the English ambassador at Paris, addressed to 
him the following letter, in May 1588 :— 

“¢ ¢ You have, in the residence of the Duke 
|of Mayenne, spoken in an absurd and insolent 
manner of my queen, whose honour was never 
called into question by virtuous and honest 
men, and which I am now ready to defend by 
my word and my sword. I say unto you, that 
you have shamefully lied, and will always lie, 
if you attack the honour of that princess, who 
is the most excellent upon earth, and who can 
least of all be judged of by a traitor, unfaithful 
to his king and country, as you are. Where. 
fore, I challenge you to meet me with what 
weapons you like, either on foot or horseback. 
Neither are you to imagine that I am not your 
equal; for Iam sprung from an English race 
as great and noble as your own. Fix the day 
and the spot where I may accuse you, and re- 
peat my challenge. If you have the least 
courage, you will not suffer this; and if you 
would endure it, I would every where make 


).| known, that you are the most cowardly calum- 


niator, and the greatest poltroon in France. 
I wait your answer.’ 

“ As this letter, and also a second, produced 
no effect, Unton wrote again, on the 3lst of 
May :— 

“* ¢ My Lord of Guise,—Two challenges you 
have already received, but, as you choose to act 
the part of deaf and dumb, I herewith send you 
a third, and, if thereto I receive no answer, | 
will make every thing publicly known.’” 

We sincerely recommend this, as well as the 
Political History of England, to our readers, 
as a work well worthy of their attention, for 
the excellent and impartial views it gives of 
many parts of English history. To the latter 
book we hope to return in an early Number. 


—— 








The Solace of Song: short Poems suggested ly 
Scenes visited on a Continental Tour, chiefy 
in Italy. vo. pp. 243. London, 1836. 
Seeley and Burnside. 
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visiting memorable foreign scenes are expressed 
throughout this volume in correct and harmo- 
nious versification, of which we shall subjoin, as 


sometimes supposed to accompany the operations 
of his vigorous fancy. To add to the value of 
the work, Mr. Hogg wrote many original Tales 


an example, part of the lines upon the bay of| and Sketches expressly for it; so that it comes 


Pozzuoli, with the text ** The south wind blew, 
and we came to Puteoli.”’—Acts, xxviii. 13. 
But the great attraction of the work will, we 
think, rest on its extraordinary merits as a pro- 
duction of art. It is adorned by wood engrav- 
ings, from W. Harvey and O. Smith (nof of the 
Adelphi !), and such engravings as have rarely, 
if ever, been executed —certainly never sur- 
passed—in that particular style. ‘‘ Elba,” the 
“Arch of Titus,” ‘* Vesuvius,” ‘* Cologne,” 
“Florence,” the ‘* Pontine Marshes,” ‘‘ Poz- 
zuoli,” ‘* Sorrento,” the ** Coliseum,” &c. &c., 
surpass any thing that can be imagined from 
wood-cutting. 
excellence,—delicacy, force, perspective, finish, 
and even expression ; and, independently of the 
letter-press, must recommend the publication 
to the utmost public favour. We now annex 
our promised extract : 


*« Fair sea! whose lines of rolling wave 
Flash back the ate ened day, 
And seem, as the broad beach they lave, 
In murmurs soft to say, 
‘Is there a wand’rer on my breast ?— 
I'll bear him gently to his rest, 
And soothe his cares away ; 
Here, where sweet flowers of thousand hues, 
The welcome of their balm diffuse.’ 


Not thus,—not thus thine accents broke 

On Paul’s awaken’d ear, 

When hoarse thy boiling waters spoke, 

And mock’d the seaman’s fear ! 

Thrice rose the sun, yet flung its light 
Idly upon that triple night, 

Wrought by ~~ wrestlings drear; « 
Whilst on thy fickle breast of foam, 
Man found nor refuge nor a home! 
Rude sea ! hadst thou no sealed charge, 

That fearful crew to spare, 

To mark, when sank the fragile barge, 

Thy Lord’s beloved there? 

Yea, though thou foam above, below 
Thy bounds are set-—thus far may’st go ; 

Further thou may'st not dare : 

In vain thy billows course their way— 
Saved are the souls! Disgorge thy prey ! 
And yet, methinks, when Paul once more 

Sought thy rude waves to greet, 

The rippling waters coursed the shore, 

To Kiss his sainted feet— 

But he nor trusted thee, nor feared ; 
Not at thy pleasure safe he steered, 
Or ’gainst thy scowlings beat: 
He knew Jehovah ruled, as slaves, 
Thy myriad host of wanton waves. 
He blamed thee not—when from thy breast 

Thou heavedst him on the sand ; 
Bound to obey his Lord’s behest, 

He kissed his Master’s hand.” 








Tales and Sketches by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
including several Pieces not before printed, 
with illustrative Engravings, chiefly from 


real Scenes. By D. O. Hill, Esq. S. A. 

Vol. I. pp. 352. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 

London ; Blackie and Son. 
Tue advertisement prefixed to this volume 
informs us that ** The present selection of 
‘Tales and Sketches by the Ettrick Shepherd,’ 
occupied the attention of the author for several 
years before his lamented decease. The publi- 
cation, therefore, though posthumous, may be 
considered as possessing almost all the value of 
having received the final corrections of his pen. 
In selecting the pieces, and preparing them for 
the press, the author-consulted the judgment of 
several of his literary friends. In particular, it 
may be mentioned that a large portion of them 
are printed from copy which had been read by 
Sir Walter Scott, and which had received many 
of his corrections and emendations. The result 
of this care will be found, it is hoped, in the 
Present publication, displaying all the character- 
stic beauties of the author, with fewer of those 
blemishes of thought or expression which were 


|recommended to the public as embracing not 
| only a select collection, from various sources, of 
the best prose Tales and Sketches of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, but as containing, also, a variety of 
| pieces hitherto unpublished—-the latest, in- 
deed, which emanated from the pen of the 
author.” 

We could hardly expect higher recommenda- 
| tions of the work itself, so auspiciously begun 
| with two splendid engravings, as frontispiece 
|and vignette to “* The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” 
“ The Wool-Gatherer,” ‘* The Surpassing Ad- 


| Ventures of Allan Gordon,” “* A Tale of Pent- 


They possess every variety of| land,” and ‘* Ewan M‘Gabhar ; but when we 


add, that the undertaking is for the benefit of 
the shepherd’s family, we have stated what 
must be an equally powerful appeal on behalf 
of the publication. We would advise the editor 
to mark how, when, and where, the reprints 
originally appeared, and distinguish the novel- 
ties from them. Honest Jamie wrote in so 
many places, that it is impossible to remember 
his productions without a guide of this sort. In 
the mean time, we earnestly recommend his 
remains toa public, which, though it may have 
been accused of refusing a poet bread and giv- 
ing him a stone, has never yet been charged 
with the far greater cruelty of denying food, 
and offering the hard marble, to his destitute 
children. 





Abrégé de Histoire des Infortunes du Dau- 
phin, Fils de Louis XVI. Abridgement of 
the History of the Misfortunes of the Dauphin, 
Son of Louis XVI. 8vo. pp.400. London, 
1836. Armand. 

| Tus is avery curious work, as well from the sin- 

/gularity as the circumstantiality of its details. 

|The author enters into particulars, which, if 

true, can scarcely be supposed to be known to 
any one but the person he asserts himself to be, 
namely, the dauphin. It has been generally, 
indeed universally, believed, that the unhappy 
son of Louis Seize died in the Temple on the 
| 8th of June, 1795, and the body asserted to be 
his was seen by Doctors Pelletan, Dumangin, 

Jeauroy, and Lassus. This, of course, if the 

pretender be correct, was a supposititious corpse, 

—such he affirms ittobe. He states that, after 

being some time under the charge of Simon and 

| his wife, his friends began to form projects for 
| releasing him from his captivity : the following 
extraordinary account is in his own words : 

|‘ At this period,” he says, “ my friends had 
|formed the project of releasing me from my 
| executioners, —the impossibility of success was 
soon perceived. There was but one way to me; 
and this single passage was so strictly guarded, 
that a mouse, even, could not have gone in and 
out without being seen. The turret containing 
the staircase had but a single door, which was 
carefully watched, day and night, both exter- 
nally and internally. Whoever came to pene- 
trate into the tower, was conducted to be search- 
ed before the municipal council lodged in the 
ground floor. At the exit from the tower, the 
same investigation took place before this council, 
whose door could not be passed, because a sen- 
tinel was constantly there on duty, and the 
staircase leading to the other stories communi- 
cated likewise with the ground-floor, the only 
apartment occupied by the municipality. The 
orders were, to conduct thither every one, with- 
out exception. The corps de garde was in the 
first story, which, without being divided, form- 
ed a single vaulted room like the ground floor. 














When the sentinel at the former suspected-any 
person leaving the tower, he had orders, as also 
for those who entered, to carry them before the 
council, who ordered every individual to be con- 
ducted outside of the tower by one or two mu- 
nicipals. This rigid surveillance was prescribed, 
as the project of my escape was divulged : but my 
friends had sworn to risk their lives to snatch 
me from the hands of my jailors, who intended 
to put me to death. Consequently, as it was 
impossible to procure my evasion, it was re- 
solved to hide me in the tower itself, to make 
my persecutors believe that I had escaped. 
The idea was a bold one; nevertheless, it was 
the only means of facilitating my concerted 
removal. Nothing was easier than to cause 
my disappearance at the time. When leavin 
my chamber, no one escorted those who remove 
to the first story the things which I had been 
using. My friends, then, were well convinced 
that they might remove me higher up without 
any risk of discovery. In fact, although my 
sister was confined in the third story at this 
period, she had neither sentinel nor municipal 
to guard her. The expedient gave an almost 
certain chance of success. One day, then, my 
protectors made me swallow a strong dose of 
opium, which I took as a medicine, and I soon 
found myself half asleep and half awake : 
while in this state, I saw a child substituted 
for me in the bed, and I was laid in the basket 
in which this child had been concealed under 
the bed. I perceived, and it was like a dream, 
that this child was nothing but a puppet, the 
face of which was very like mine.” 

This single extract is sufficient to throw dis- 
credit on the whole story. It proves its own 
falsehood. How can the soi-disant dauphin 
pretend to say that his friends could manage 
to convey opium, or a puppet, to him, when 
he, at the same time, states that every person 
entering or leaving his prison were strictly 
searched on the ground-floor: where could they 
conceal a puppet about their persons? How- 
ever, we will let him proceed. 

“This fraud took place at the time the 
guard was changed: the one who succeeded 
was content with looking at the child in ordet 
to certify my presence, and with seeing a 
sleeping being whose face was like mine; my 
habitual silence contributed still further to 
strengthen my new Arguses in their error. 
In the meanwhile I entirely lost all conscious- 
ness, and when I came to my senses, I found 
myself shut up in a large strange apartment ; 
it was the fourth story of the tower. Old 
furniture of all kinds filled this story; in the 
midst of which a lodging had been formed ‘for 
me, which communicated with a closet in a 
turret in which my provisions were placéd, 
every other issue was barricaded. * * * 

“The same evening the puppet was disco. 
vered, but the government of the — thought 
proper to keep secret my escape, which they 
believed to have been achieved.”’ 

Now, we cannot conceive how any persons 
could have been so stupid as the guards must 
have been: they, of course, saw nothing like 
the dauphin leave the tower; had he attempted, 
he must have been instantly detected. When, 
therefore, they found the figure substituted for 
him, what was the most natural thing for 
them todo? ‘To search the tower in the first 
place. What, too, more likely to suggest itself 
as a place of concealment, than a room full of old 
furniture? He then proceeds to state, that a 
child was substituted by the government in 
the place of the puppet. By the by, it must 
have been a large puppet, as he says that 
at that time he was nine years and a half 
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old. If his friends could contrive to get ié¢ in 
we should have thought it would have been 
quite as easy for them to have got him out. 
The child that was put in his place was, he 
says, poisoned. He himself, after repeated im- 
prisonments at Strasburg and different parts, 
was at length enabled to regain his liberty by 
the secret instrumentality of the Empress Jose- 
phine and Fouché! All very probable, our 
readers will exclaim. He then, it appears, set- 
tled at Spandau, in Prussia, under the name 
of Charles Guillaume de Naiindorff, which he 
borrowed from a young man who found him 
in a forest and relieved him. He then com. 
mences working as a journeyman watchmaker. 
After some time he is charged with coining, 
from which accusation he clears himself; but 
hardly is that done, than he is assailed with a 
fresh one, being accused of setting fire to the 
theatre at Brandenburg; of this, however, he 
asserts his innocence likewise. He states that, 
although he has gone by the name Naiindorff, 
he constantly affirmed himself to be in reality 
Charles Louis, dauphin of France, duke of 
Normandy. As soon as the Bourbons were 
restored, he commenced his claim, having 
written to the different members of his (?) 
family repeated letters, which, however, did 
not seem to produce the desired effect, inas- 
much as he never received any answer from any 
one of them. The Duchess of Angouléme was 
the one whom he most frequently addressed, 
but she took no notice of him whatever. The 
two pretenders who preceded him, Mathurin 
Bruneau and Baron Richemont, he covers with 
his measureless contempt, and deprecates the 
discredit which the claims of these impostors 
must throw on his own. His own device is 
but a clumsy one: and although there is an 
affectation throughout the work of entering 
into minute details, with a view of giving an 
air of native truth to the story, still these are 
neither important, nor are they consistent with 
each other. In getting up a story of this kind, 
it is difficult to avoid contradictions and incon- 
sequences. There is an old adage about good 
memories. The book, however, is a curious 
literary phenomenon ; tedious in some parts, 
and rhapsodical in others. As for the validity 
of the claims of his royal highness, our opinion, 
in spite of his documentary evidence is, that it 
is naught. There is certainly a bare possibility 
of its being all true; but, until the probability 
of it is proved to us, we shall consider ourselves 
justified, in the meanwhile, in regarding the 
Duke of Normandy as plain M. Naiindorff, 
ci-devant clockmaker of Spandau. He is now 
in London, having been expelled from France, 
as he says, by the orders of his usurping cousin, 
Louis Philippe. A portrait is prefixed to the 
volume, the features of which certainly bear a 
very strong resemblance to those of the Bourbon 
race. By the by, we might state that, at the 
period this claim was first set up, Lord Castle- 
reagh, our minister for foreign affairs, secretly 
despatched a commission to France to investi- 
gate the circumstances ; and the result was, a 
total disbelief in, and rejection of, the story. 





Lionel Wakefield. 
denham.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
Bentley. 

WeE are disappointed in this work. There 

was, certainly, enough talent in “ Sydenham” 

to make us hope the writer would do better 
things. It was the work of a very young 
man; and, at that age, the indications of in- 
dustry and cleverness ought to be matters of 
hope and encouragement. The present volumes 
do not realise that early promise ; they have 


By the Author of * Sy- 
London, 1836. 





the worst fault that can belong to a work of|Miss Gorget’s mind for an unhappy result to 
fiction: they are tiresome. There is no in-|her passion, by representing to her that she 
terest in the narrative—no dramatic power | was ignorant of the substantial inconveniences 
in single scenes—and the insight into cha-|of poverty; and magnanimously declared that | 
racter never gets beyond a commonplace be-| was not so selfish as to take her from the en. 
lief in the selfishness and coil of human na-| joyment of wealth and luxury to share my pre. 
ture. We never care for the hero; and we|carious fortunes. ‘ No, my Selina.’ I exclaim. 
are positively disgusted at all the improbable|ed, ‘ my love is of too exalted a kind to permit 
good luck heaped, most undeservedly, upon| you, for its sake, to make a sacrifice of your 
him at the close. One brief sample, the offer|comfort and prospects, to say nothing of dis- 
of a fortune-hunter, will suffice :— obliging your father. Should he relent, | 
‘** No sooner had I explained my sentiments | shall fly back to your arms with redoubled 
and my hopes, than Miss Gorget became violently | ardour; but if he remains deaf —~’ Miss Gor- 
agitated, and went off into hysterics. Recover-|get would hear no more. She had paid so 
ing from these, she threw herself into my arms, |much attention to my last speech, that I was 
assuring me, with a nasal whine and a lan-|led to hope she was not so far gone in love, as 
guishing look, that she was ‘ my own Selina! ’| to be insensible to the voice of reason ; but, as 
In a word, she enacted the part of a sentimental | I was finishing my flourish, her countenance 
love-sick heroine with such extravagance, that | changed to an expression of contemptuous ma. 
I was doubtful whether to consider it a display |lignity, and she delivered herself in these 
of nature or art. That, however, was a mat-| terms :—‘ You need not trouble yourself to 
ter of small moment, seeing that I was secure| say more, sir: I have discovered your charac. 
upon the main point. I took care, therefore,|ter and designs, by applying a test, which I 
not to be behind the lady in my demonstra-| have never yet known to fail. I will not at. 
tions. But, in the midst of my felicity, I|tempt to deny that I thought better of you 
affected a sudden recollection and a clouded| than of many who have approached me with 
brow ; which my mistress immediately perceiv- | similar language. I was captivated with your 
ing, anxiously inquired the cause. ‘ Alas, my| talents, and apparent admiration of myself. 
angel !’ cried I, * your father,—what will he) But now I despise you — yes, more than any 
say to a man who has nothing to offer buta|of your predecessors, and shall never again 
devoted heart? I am a beggar, my Selina.’! put confidence in mean, heartless, mercenary 
‘Say not so, my precious,’ she replied; ‘ for|man. Go, sir, and take this consolation along 
you are rich in talents and virtues, and in the| with you. Learn that my father, though he 
love of your own little Selina. My father, in- had other views for me, yet, finding that I 
deed, who has not the good fortune to bea man! could not be brought to concur in them, gave 
of enlarged mind, may not smile upon our me his promise that he would agree to my mar. 
union ; but I am of age, and can do as I please. | riage with any gentlemen who was the decided 
My father can only withhold from us his dross, | object of my choice, and that on my wedding. 
which he may think much of, but we despise.’ day he would settle upon me half his fortune, 
‘ My dear Selina,’ rejoined I, with unaffected | the other half to devolve to my husband at his 
seriousness, ‘do you really think there is no, decease, provided my husband treated me with 
probability of your father’s being induced to| respect ‘and affection, Mr. Lionel Wakefield, 
consent to our marriage?’ ‘I fear not,’ she|I wish you a very good morning, and better 
replied : ‘he has a mercantile idea of raising | luck in your next matrimonial speculation.’” 
himself by a connexion with nobility, and| This is forced, and poor enough; but we 
would have prostituted me to his ignoble am-|can find nothing better. The sneer in the 
bition ; but I rejected with disdain the empty-| second volume at Mr, Bulwer’s writings, 
pated peer, to whom he would have consigned | might well have been spared. The author 
me.’ * Are you, then, entirely in your father’s should surely know, that envy is so often the 
power ?’ inquired I, with increasing anxiety. | companion of mediocrity, that he ought not to 
* Have I not already told you that I am of age,| have exposed himself to the suspicion of the 
and therefore, by the law of the land, at liberty | one bad quality by betraying the other. 
to dispose of myself as I think proper?’ ‘ You! - ee . 
misunderstand me, my sweetest love. I know! The Adventures of Capt. John Patterson; with 
that your person is at your own disposal; but: Notices of the Officers, &c. of the 50th, or 
it was your fortune to which I more immedi-| Queen’s Own Regiment, from 1807 to 1821. 
ately alluded: is that entirely under your; 12mo. pp. 436. London, 1836. Boones. 
father’s control?’ ‘¢ Provmcen Me answeres | CAPT. PATTERSON sets out by telling us, v2 It 
my fair one, ‘ every shilling of it. And now)|seems to be a general custom for the retired 
I will tell you candidly, my father having ob-' soldier, after he has sheathed his now harmless 
served our devotion to each other, reminded | blade, to wield the pen, and, looking back upon 
me, only yesterday, of his unalterable resolu-|his past campaigns, deliver ‘ a round unvar- 
tion never to give me a farthing if I married | nished tale.’ I have no wish to be singular, 
contrary to his wishes. I smiled, but deigned | by making myself an exception to the rule; on 
not to answer. Ah, thought I, little do you | the contrary, I am rather desirous of appearing 
know me and my Lionel, if you suppose that|on the list of those who fight their battles o’er 
any sordid consideration could infiuence either | again. I shall, therefore, as a young recrult, 
of us.’ I was not a trifle dismayed at this|take part among the troop of scribblers; and, 
intelligence, and scarcely knew what to say or| without any unnecessary preamble, assign one 
do. Ihad gone too far to recede with a good | reason for my embarking in the cause.” 
grace, and felt some compunction at the idea} The one reason is to do justice to the gallant 
of jilting a woman whose affections I had| regiment with which he served, in whose 
sought and gained ; but to marry her with-| privations and dangers he participated through 
out the consols, and entail lasting misery and|a long and dreadful struggle, and a leaf of 
ridicule upon myself — this was a thing impos-| whose laurel-crown, profuse of glory, decks his 
sible. How was I to compromise the matter ?|own brow. To the 50th, or Queen's Own, the 
I determined to try myself what could be done|record must be a grateful one; and to the 
with the father, and if he proved impracticable, | friends and relatives of those noble fellows who 
back out of the concern as well as I could.|died honourably in the battle-field, the tribute 
Meantime I endeavoured gently to prepare| will be no less acceptable, now that time 
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assuaged the poignancy of their grief. The 
memory of the dead in such a cause is also well 
deserving of being revived in the public mind ; 
and preserved for their imitation, in a narrative 
like this, for the soldiers who shall hereafter 
have to maintain the renown of the British 
arms. 

Beyond this we have not much to say of 
Capt. Patterson’s performance. The number 
of similar publications which have preceded 
it have taken off the edge of novelty, and 
there is hardly an event or incident connected 
with the peninsular war with which we are 
not previously acquainted. The descriptions 
of marches in horrid weather, or under calmer 
skies; the character of quarters, whether hard 
and poverty-struck, or adorned by hospitalities 
and sefioras ; the bivouac, well or ill provided ; 
and hasty views of places not seen amid ad- 
vantageous circumstances, are all familiar to 
readers. The only matters, therefore, that can 
be new, and worthy of general attention, are 
the relations of some peculiar personal adven- 
tures, or parts of siege or fight which have 
come under the particular notice of the writer. 
Of such we shall select a few of the most ori- 
ginal and prominent as examples of the work 
before us. We begin with a glance at Lisbon, 
after the convention of Cintra, which affords 
rather a grievous contrast to Lisbon and the 
aspects towards England now. 

“ As we passed (says the author) through 
the towns and villages that lay in our course, 
the enthusiasm and delight evinced by the 
Portuguese, on seeing the English army, was 
unbounded. Joyful congratulations, and the 
exulting language of welcome, greeted us as 
we triumphantly moved along; and, wherever 
we appeared, the most cordial reception awaited 
us. In the soldiers of Britain they beheld 
friends and allies, who had come to deliver 
their country from the bondage of Napoleon, 
as well as of French subordinate tyranny and 
oppression. On this account, the sentiments 
they entertained towards us were those of 
heartfelt gratitude. Those feelings were ex- 
pressed with vehemence and fervour, not merely 
by a class or a faction, but by all ranks and 
ages among the people; who saluted us with 
loud and deafening huzzas, and with cries of 
‘Viva los Inglezes—viva, viva— viva los 
oficiales! viva muytos annos!’ while, as we 
marched beneath their crowded windows, a 
Shower of garlands, flowers, olive - branches, 
laurels, and other harmless missiles, fell pro- 
fusely upon us. Entering Lisbon from the 
north, the 29th, 40th, 50th, and 79th regi- 
ments halted upon an elevated space of ground, 
called the Campo St. Anna, where we lay un- 
disturbed for some days. The inhabitants 
around entertained the officers in a most liberal 
manner, their anxious care being to anticipate 
all our wants and wishes. In the full enjoy- 
ment of the variety and amusement of the capi- 
tal our time passed rapidly away. ‘Temptations 
and enticements were not wanting to allure us 
from the encampment, and pleasure in many 
shapes appeared on every side.” 

There has been a sad change operated some- 
how or other since these auspicious times, when 
the two countries were linked in bonds of mu- 
tual amity and close alliance. 

On the disastrous retreat to Corunna, Capt. 
Patterson observes :-— 

“The paymaster’s trade was, in those days, 
quite a sinecure; with his hands thrust into 
his empty pockets, he was a gentleman at 

ge, whose pay-day was a dead letter, and 
whose muster-roll was getting into a very re- 
duced compass. It was a pitiable sight, at this 





period, to behold the forlorn condition of the 
women and the children. Those who could 
not get upon baggage-waggons trudged along 
with painful steps, scarcely able to bear up the 
weight by which they were encumbered. Many 
sank during the bitter night, famished, way- 
worn, and in the snow, with infants at their 
breasts, or in their arms; and in this situation 
were found lifeless and frozen on the following 
morning. Others took refuge from the storm 
on the dismantled ammunition-carts that lay 
about the road, and, trying to get shelter 
there, perished with their children on this frail 
tenement as they crouched in groups together. 
The whole exhibition was one of appalling 
wretchedness, that would harrow up the feel. 
ings even of those who had long been familiar 
with lamentable scenes. The entire matériel of 
the army became a total wreck, from which 
comparatively small were the numbers that 
escaped, and but few were able to keep up 
with their colours upon the line of march. 
Our clothes were worn to rags, the jacket 
being no better than ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches,’ metamorphosed from red to a sort of 
muddy claret colour; and, as for shoes, oh, 
what a falling off was there! with sole and 
body in a state of separation, the partnership 
was about to be dissolved. They could not be 
said to have held out to the last, for, as they 
approached their end, they were something 
like the Irishman’s brogues, that were happily 
supplied with holes to let the water out as 
fast as it rushed in, and gave our feet the ad- 
vantage of an excellent portable bath. The 
other garments were in good keeping ; unmen- 
tionables, of every shade and colour, were in- 
expressibly worn out, and pierced in a manner 
that would have qualified the wearer to per- 
form the part of Harlequin. The whole attire 
was surmounted by a nondescript article, vul- 
garly called a cocked hat, which, glazed with a 
substance that had once had a polish, formed 
a good reservoir for rain, its angular point 
answering the purpose of a water-spout, while 
the flap hanging over the dorsal region, like 
that of a London coal-heaver, imparted to the 
owner a look of a most dubious character. 
Our personal charms could not by any means 
be made the subject of admiration; not even 
the best of us could vie with Adonis on that 
head : on the contrary, we might have rivalled 
the living skeleton, and many an ambitious 
tyro, who at home was pampered and well fed, 
was now attenuated into the lathy form of a 
spectre, and would not, on any account, have 
presumed to offer himself as a candidate for the 
civic chair. Of exercise and early rising we 
had an abundance; and, as those things are 
said to be conducive to health, we ought to 
have been the most vigorous of the human 
race.”’ 

We do not know that we admire the mixture 
of grave and gay in this; but it is not a volume 
obnoxious to severe criticism. The appearances 
before the battle of Corunna are characteristic. 

“ The whole French army, under Marshal 
Soult, occupied a parallel range to that upon 
which ours was posted, more elevated and con- 
siderably more extensive. The trvops, being 
stationed in the alignement pointed out, com- 
menced the usual operations of the camp, and 
were, from right to left, in high spirits at the 
prospect of giving the French an airing, in 
return for their marked attention towards us 


for the last three weeks, and by way of making 
some amends for all the trouble we must have 


caused them. For some days back, it had been 
perceived that immense bodies were assembling, 
and the heights upon which they halted were 





literally darkened by ther increasing columns. 
The continual beating of their drums (without 
which their men can never stir), the noisy 
words of command, and the din of their ammu- 
nition-waggons, with the rolling of their gun- 
carriages, rung perpetually in our ears from the 
moment that we arrived upon the field. The 
French, on every occasion, make an excessive 
display, with much of loud and empty sound ; 
and at all times, in action, they put forth such 
frantic and discordant yells, and raise so much 
useless clamour, that the report of cannon is 
often scarcely greater.”’ 

In Spain, hn subsequent, an anecdote (one 
of many doing justice to the bravery of our op- 
ponents) shews that the French could fight as 
well as make a noise. 

* Clairmont, their gallant chief, the governor 
of the fort, refused to surrender to our men ; 
and, being resolved to sell his life as dearly as 
he could, he placed his back against the round 
tower in the centre of the work, where, with 
his sabre, he chopped away right and left, cut- 
ting down any rash desperado who ventured 
to approach his weapon. At length, Sergeant 
Checker, of the 50th Light Company, a fine 
soldier, exasperated by the stubborn obstinacy 
of the Frenchman, put an end to his existence 
with his halbert; giving to the valiant governor 
the fate which, in his despair, he so resolutely 
courted. The brave Clairmont was buried at 
Merida, with military honours, his remains 
being attended by the whole garrison, and the 
officers in command there.” 

We conclude with one extract more, drawing 
a picture of a portion of the British troops, of 
whom we cannot say we heard much during 
the conflict —at least from the London Ga- 
zette — the ** Belem Rangers.” 

“ This troop of heroes was composed of men 
and officers, with facings of all the colours in 
the rainbow, and with every variety of garb. 
Among them were those who could not fight, 
as well as those who would not; and I am 
sorry to say, that, of the latter, there was a 
large proportion. Some, ashamed of being en- 
rolled upon its list, remained but a short time 
with the corps; others, vegetating in all the 
delights of peace and quietness, with zealous 
attachnrent to the Rangers, put off the evil 
hour as long as possible. Being fond of 
dainties, they kept within the smell of Lisbon, 
with its oil and garlic, the perfume of which 
they snuffed up with ecstacy. As for being 
exposed to fire, they coveted no more than 
sufficed for their cigars; the smoke from thence 
was smoke enough for them. Figuring away 
with the Portuguese sefioras, they were formid- 
able cavaliers ; and as their gallantry was all 
expended on those fair objects, they bad none 
to spare for warlike purposes. They were fond 
of duty about the castle of Belem, nor had they 
any particular fancy to go to a distance from 
the Tagus. The bivouac was their horror ; 
they eschewed the miseries of a camp; and, 
with regard to marching, from the cafés to the 
operas and back again, was, in their ideas, just 
as much fatigue as any gentleman ought to 
suffer; therefore, to call them Rangers was a 
sad misnomer. In order to neutralise the evil, 
and prevent the corps from getting rather 
strong, officers were placed at Abrantes, Castel 
Branco, and other intermediate stations, who 
performed the duty of whippersin. Those in 
general were tight hands; and if there was an 
officer of rank, who bore the character of being 
a bitter pill, he was sure to get the post, so 
that the poor crest-fallen aspirants for pro- 
motion in the Belemites had no chance, but 
were checked in their career; and, unless they 
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could duly prove that they were curtailed in| 
natural dimensions, by the loss of legs or arms, 
or had suffered other more desperate mutila- 
tions, they were forced to troop it back again, 
with their faces to the army. It latterly be- 
came so difficult a matter to pass these barriers, 
that several preferred, though riddled through 
with balls, to rough it in the camp, rather than 
run the gauntlet past these commandants. The 
worthy members of the corps above alluded to 
had no extraordinary relish for intelligence 
from the front; and when accounts came down of 
desperate fighting, or a hint was thrown out 
that some of them might be wanted, it created 
a wondrous stir among them; their military 
ardour was cooled in a marvellous way, and 
whatever stock of courage they could boast of, 
oozed out (as it did with Bob Acres) through 
their fingers’ ends. At home, what capital 
officers they made, swarming in to join with 
prompt alacrity (when the war was over), and 
with much bravado talking of their past cam- 
paigns, and lording it over the juniors! How 
they did puff and blow, in country quarters, on 
trooping off the guard, and looking wondrous 
big, as they exercised their little brief au- 
thority !” 





The History of Party, from the Rise of the 
Whig and Tory Factions, in the Reign of 
Charles II., to the Passing of the Reform 


of ** Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,’’ &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 612. London, Macrone. 
Tuat the history of these parties, separated 
from the mass of general history, with its wars, 
conquests, losses, and accidents, must be a very 
useful study, it is impossible to question, That 
it is the more important in consequence of the 
principles of these parties being still the ele- 
ments of our national politics and struggle for 
power, is equally a truism ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, and notwithstanding the author has 
taken an able view of the subject, justifying 
his Whig predilections by authorities and argu- 
ments, the volume is not one on which our 
literary page can expend more than this pass- 
ing notice. There is only a single reflection 
applicable to the present time, which we venture 
to offer: we see in the newspapers that the 
Tories proclaim the Whigs to be utterly fallen, 
and that the Radicals go almost the same 
length. If this be true, then there would be 





Glasgow ; Optical Science, by Professor Powell ; 
Progress of Astronomy, by Mr. Woolhouse—of 
Magnetical Discovery, by Mr. S. Davies—and of 
Vegetable Chemistry, by the editor. There is 
room, it is true, for a great deal more than is 
here done; but the public have reason to be 
pleased with what Dr. Thomson has thought 
fit to lay before it. Noticing an English work 
of this description, leads us to pay a similar tri- 
bute to one of several French productions which 
lie upon our table, viz.— 

Archives des Découvertes et des Inventions Nou- 
velles faites dans les Sciences, les Arts, et 
les Manufactures, tant en France que 
dans les Pays Etrangers, pendant l'année 
1835. 8vo, pp. 497. Paris and Strasbourg, 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 

Tuts work affords an example well worthy of 

being followed in England, and is, at the same 

time, a valuable offering to English and uni- 
versal science. It has been continued annually 
since 1808; and furnishes an able resumé of 
the advance in those pursuits which exercise 
the faculties and stimulate the energies of intel- 
lectual man. In the present publication geo- 
logy, zoology, mineralogy, chemistry, elec- 
tricity and galvanism, optics, meteorology, me- 
dicine, astronomy, the fine arts, mechanics, 
manufactures, &c. &c. are all illustrated with 
great judgment and talent; and the volume is 


jJust such the “ march of intellect ”’ 
Bill. By G. Wingrove Cooke, Esq., author poe nly ~ . 


renders necessary as a memorandum-book for 
every one engaged in philosophical investi- 
gations. 





An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. By 
G. Ramsay, B.M., Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 506. 
Edinburgh, 1836. A. and C. Black ; London, 
Longman and Co. 

A COMPREHENSIVE and able essay on po- 
litical economy. The author is an advocate 
for continuing certain restrictions on the im- 
portation of corn, but for preventing great fluc- 
tuations in price. One of the most striking 
portions of his work, however, is the demon- 
stration, principally from M. Storck, of the 
great benefits which have resulted to Ireland 
from the union with England. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. LAMBERT in the chair. — Several new 


only two parties contending, the one for the; members were proposed, among whom was the 
established order of things, the other for their| Marquess of Bute. Among the books pre- 
subversion ; and, should either obtain the as-|sented were several parts of the Memoirs of 
cendency, would not the other, as well as the|the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
people at large, have cause to regret, that such | Petersburg, and of the Imperial Society of 
a middle and useful check as a Whig constitu- | Naturalists of Moscow. Flowering specimens 
tional party had been destroyed ? | of the sea-side grape (Coccoloba pubescens), 

— = jfrom the botanic garden at Cambridge, were 





British Annual, and Epitome of the Progress of | exhibited. Mr. Lambert exhibited specimens 


Science. Edited by R. D. Thomson, M.D.|of two sorts of the Peruvian grain called 

8vo. pp. 375. London, 1836. Bailliére. |quinoa, from his garden at Boyton House, 
‘* THE present Attempt (says a short prefix) to| Wilts; one of which, termed black quinoa, he 
correct.” Without vouching for accuracy, | regards as a distinct species, for which he pro- 
which we have not put to the test, we can|posed the name of Chenopodium altissimum ; 
safel =! that this is, generally, a volume/the stems of which, exhibited to the meeting, 
which will be of much service for reference in| were upwards of twelve feet in height. Mr. 
many ways which are daily occurring. It begins} Ward exhibited specimens of two remarkable 
with a good calendar for 1837. It gives the | parasitic plants, one the Aphytcia hydnora, 
heights of mountains, and of remarkable build-|from the Cape of Good Hope, and related to 
ings; English, Swedish, French, German, Por- | the gigantic Raffesia of the Indian islands ; 
tuguese, and ancient weights and measures;|the other the Cynomorium coccineum, from 
tables of the coins of various countries ; com-| the vicinity of Mount Sinai, where it is eaten 
parisons of scientific instruments; lists of|by the natives. This last is, also, found in 
learned bodies ; and, towards the end, abstracts | Malta, Sicily, and Barbary, where, however, 
or analyses of several papers which have re-| the plant is extremely local. Read, a notice by 
cently been brought forward at the British|the chairman on the culture of the quinoa in 
Association: such as Cleland’s Statistics of} Upper Peru, where, on the high plains, at an 
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elevation of 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, scarcely any other grain is cultivated ; 
but since the introduction of corn from Europe, 
the cultivation of the quinoa has greatly dimin. 
ished in Lower Pery and Chili. Read, also, 
descriptions of two species of the natural order 
Conifere, by Professor Don, libr. L.S. One of 
these is the Pinus brutia, a native of Calabria, 
and nearly related to the maritime pine of 
Greece ; the other is the Araucaria Cunning. 
hamii, from the east coast of New Holland, 
and. first observed by Banks and Solander, in 
Cook’s first voyage; and since by Brown, in 
the voyage of Flinders ; by Mr. Cunningham, 
in that of Captain King: and in the land ex. 
pedition of Oxley to the river Brisbane. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WeEDNEspDay, Mr. Lyell, president, in the 
chair.—A paper, On elevated beds of gravel 
containing marine shells of existing species, in 
the vicinity of Dublin, by Dr. Scouler, pro- 
fessor of mineralogy of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, was first read. After a brief account 
of the physical and geological structure of the 
country, the memoir proceeded to describe the 
deposits of shelly gravel at Howth, Bray Head, 
and Glenismaule. On the south side of the 
promontory of Howth, and at the point where 
the calp or limestone approaches the quartz 
rock, is a deep depression, occupied by an ex- 
ceedingly tenacious and very ferruginous clay, 
which also extends across the peninsula, filling 
up fissures in the limestone. It is unstrati- 
fied, and does not contain any transported 
fragments of rock, but numerous modules of 
oxide of iron, iron pyrites, and oxide of man- 
ganese. Resting upon this clay, the quartz 
rock, and the limestone, is a deposit of beds of 
shelly gravel and sand, extending ahout half 
a mile in length, but separated into two por- 
tions by the hollow in which is situated the 
village of Howth. The highest part of the 


‘deposit is about eighty feet above the level of 


the sea. The gravel consists chiefly of lime- 
stone, but fragments of clay-slate are not un- 
common ; and pebbles of granite, quartz-rock, 
flint, and hard chalk, occur, though sparingly. 
The beds of sand are sometimes of consider- 
able thickness, and alternate with the gravel ; 
but this apparent stratification cannot be traced 
to any distance, the beds thinning out in the 
same manner as on the existing sea-shores. 
The shells which have been obtained are sel- 
dom perfect, but Dr. Scouler has been enabled 
to determine, from well-characterised remains, 
seven species, the whole of which are found, 
in a living state, in the bay of Dublin. A 
similar accumulation occurs on the south side 
of the promontory of Bray Head, extending 
for upwards of a mile, and presenting at its 
northern extremity a vertical section, about 
200 feet high, but declining at its southern 
to the level of the sea. It consists of three 
deposits: the lowest being composed of clay or 
marl; the middle, of numerous beds of shelly 
sand and gravel; and the uppermost, of an- 
gular fragments of granite, or syenite, and 
quartz rock. The gravel in the central di- 
vision is made up, for the greater part, of frag 
ments of limestone, but contains pebbles of 
calcedony, flint, hard chalk, and a ferrugt- 
nous conglomerate. The limestone fragments 
are of moderate size, and are imperfectly 
rounded, though Bray Head is separated from 
the district in which that rock occurs in situ, 
by the whole breadth of the Dublin mountains. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the fragments 
of calcedony, flint, and hard chalk, appear to 
have been transported from Antrim, and the 
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pebbles of ferruginous conglomerate from Lam- 
bay Island, twenty miles to the north of Bray, 
or the Lyons hill, on the west of the Dublin 
mountains. The shells which have been ob- 
tained agree with those in the deposit at Howth. 
The third accumulation, particularly described, 
is in the — of Glenismaule, through which 
flows a branch of the Dodder, and is about 
seven miles from the Bay of Dublin. It pre- 
sents perpendicular cliffs, formed of irregular 
beds of sand and calcareous gravel, about one 
hundred feet thick ; and is probably two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It is, 
also, above the level of any of the limestone 
strata of the immediate neighbourhood. Frag- 
ments of flint and calcedony occur in the gra- 
vel, as well as recent shells identical with those 
in the beds previously described. Accumula- 
tions, agreeing in the arrangement of the beds, 
though varying in the nature of the materials, 
were stated to extend over the whole of Ire- 
land ; forming low rounded hills, and filling up 
previously existing depressions. No remains 
of mammalia have been found in the gravel, 
except some bones of the Irish elk at Ennis- 
kerry, near Dublin. The following inferences 
were then given as deducible from the facts 
contained in the memoir :—Ist. That the coast 
around the Bay of Dublin has been elevated, 
though unequally, at a comparatively recent 
geological epoch ; 2dly. That the valley of the 
Glenismaule, and other valleys containing si- 
milar accumulations of drift, were at one period 
under water, and then filled with the calcareous 
gravel; and that they were afterwards elevated, 
and subsequently re-excavated by the action of 
running water. The memoir concluded with 
some observations on the probable sources from 
which the gravel was derived, and the agents 
by which it was brought into its present posi- 
tion. A paper was afterwards read on the 
geology of the Thracian Bosphorus, by Mr. 
Hugh Edwin Strickland, F.G.S., and Mr. Ha- 
milton, one of the secretaries of the society. 
The formations described in this memoir consist 
of a series of beds, considered by the authors to 
be the equivalents of part of the silurian system 
of England,—igneous rocks, tertiary limestone, 
and ancient alluvial accumulations. The equi- 
valents of the silurian system occupy both 
sides of the Bosphorus for about three-quar- 
ters of its length, and extend in a W.S.W. 
and E.S.E. direction, to an unascertained dis- 
tance. They consist of argillaceous schist, 
brown sandstone, and compact blue limestone, 
and pass insensibly into each other. Organic 
remains appear to be extremely local, having 
been noticed by the authors only in a ravine 
above Arnaoutkeui, a village about four miles 
from Pera, on the European side ; and at the 
Giant’s Mountain, about fifteen miles from Con- 
stantinople, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus. They consist, principally, of casts be- 
longing to several species of spirifer, producta, 
and terebratula, two or three genera of corals, re- 
mains of crinoidea, and the eye of an aptychus. 
The igneous rocks are composed of trachytes 
and trachytic conglomerates; the latter being 
sometimes traversed by veins of cornelian and 
calcedony, which intersect both the tufaceous 
cement and the imbedded fragments. On the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus they commence, 
en masse, at Kavak, under the old Genoese 
castle, and extend to Yoom-bornou, on the 
Black Sea, and perhaps further; while on the 
European side they commence on the north of 
Buyukderé, and also extend to the Black Sea. 
Several trachytic and trap-dykes intersect the 
silurian formations, but are considered by the 
authors to be connected with the general mass 


of igneous rocks. The tertiary formation com- 
mences immediately on the west of Constanti- 
nople, and ranges along the north coast of the 
Sea of Marmora for many miles, its western 
limit being at present undefined. It is best 
exhibited in the quarries at Baloukli and 
Makri-keui, where it consists of horizontal beds 
of soft, white, shelly limestones and marls, 
resting upon sand in which no fossils have 
been noticed. Near Constantinople, the de- 
posit was apparently accumulated in an es- 
tuary; for it contains, in considerable abund- 
ance, a cardium and a cytherea, associated with 
land and fresh-water shells, some of which re- 
semble existing species. Along the banks of 


the Bosphorus the authors found no traces of! be 


a tertiary formation, and consequently infer 
that this channel was opened at a, compara- 
tively, very recent period. The only ancient 
alluvium mentioned in the memoir is an exten- 
sive, thick, and unstratified deposit of clay, 
sand, and gravel, resting upon silurian rocks. 
It commences a few miles to the north of Con- 
stantinople, forms the subsal of the Forest of 
Belgrade, and apparently skirts the southern 
side of the Lesser Balcan range. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5th. The Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—An extensive list of 
donations of works upon natural history, from 
the Zoological, Royal Geographical, French 
Entomological, and Imperial Moscow Societies, 
&c., was announced ; and a valuable collection, 
from the interior of British Guiana, forwarded 
to the society by Mr. Schomburgk, was upon 
the table. Messrs. Yarreli and Scales exhi- 
bited specimens of the larve of Agrotis segetis 
(a dark-brown moth), which have been found 
to be extremely injutious to turnips in the 
neighbourhood of Saffron Walden. Other in- 
teresting insects were exhibited by different 
members, including a fine collection of English 
trilobites, from the collection of the president, 
who is engaged upon a monograph of that 
extraordinary tribe of antediluvian animals. 
The memoirs read were as follow :—1. Some 
account of the coleopterous insects found in the 
Scilly Islands, by Frederick Holme, Esq. 2. 
Monograph of the genus Scleroderma, with de- 
seriptions of fourteen species contained in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, and in the collec- 
tion of the author; by Mr. J. O. Westwood. 
3. A memoir upon the natural history of the 
purple emperor butterfly, by the late onto 
naturalist, Dr. Pallas ; originally communi- 
cated by Mr. Baker, the celebrated microsco- 
pical naturalist to the old Aurelian Society of 
London. 4. Extract of a letter from Alexander 
M‘Barnet, Esq. to C. J. Johnstone, Esq., con. 
taining various particulars relative to the habits 
of the mole cricket of the West Indies (Gryllo- 
talpa didactyla), and which has been so de- 
structive to the sugar-cane. 5. Descriptions 
of several new exotic insects, of extraordinary 
forms, recently brought to this country by 
Charles Darwin, Esq., and forming portion of 
a very extensive and valuable collection made 
during five years’ travels on the coasts of South 
America, New Holland, &c.; by G. R. Water- 
house, Esq. The insects contained in this me- 
moir exhibited several remarkable instances of 
analogical resemblances with groups to which 
they were not in reality allied, and led to a 
very extended discussion upon the doctrines of 
affinity and analogy, in which various members 
joined. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 





Tue first ordinary meeting of the present 





session was held on Monday evening last, at 
the room of the society in King Street; Mr. 
Papworth, vice-president, in the chair.—Dona- 
tions of books, &c. having been acknowledged 
from Sir John Soane, Mr. Walker, Mr. Kent, 
Mr. Strangeway, and others; and fellows bal- 
loted for. Mr. P. F. Robinson read a short 
paper on the oblique arches over railways or 
canals, now ordinarily used when the line of 
railway, &c. is not at right-angles with the 
road. A bridge or viaduct, properly designed, 
must ever add to the beauty of the scenery in 
which it is placed, but when so constructed, the 
effect was bad in the extreme. He proposed 
that, when possible, the line of railway should 
turned at the required point, so as to bring 
it at right-angles with the road; or, when not 
possible, that means should be taken (which he 
pointed out) to disguise the oblique lines. A 
communication was read from Mr. F. Cather- 
wood of the United States, relative to the re- 
moval of houses bodily, practised in New York, 
&c. Mr. T. Donaldson, honorary secretary, 
pointed out the results of some experiments 
made by the late Mr. Tredgold on the strength 
of various woods, then first made public. Mr. 
Baillie’s improved hopper-ventilator, and Mr. 
Colley’s sash-suspenders, having been exhibited 
and explained, Mr. George Godwin, junior, 
presented a portion of a tiled floor recently dis- 
covered, four feet below the present floor, in 
the chapel royal at St. James’s palace; and 
gave an interesting sketch of the history of the 
palace, and circumstances attending the dis- 
covery. The building originally occupying the 
site of the palace (probably of Saxon foundation) 
was pulled down by Henry VIII., and he, from 
plans made by Holbein, erected the nucleus of 
the present structure. Mr. Godwin mentioned 
circumstances, shewing that the tiled floor 
was probably put down at this period. The 
next meeting will be held December 19th. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ ow omg Dec. 1st.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. B. Wright, Queen’s Cm 
S. Bradshaw, Brasennose College; Rev. J. Vincent, Wor- 
cester College ; J. T. H. Peter, Fellow of Merton Coll 

Bachelors of Arts.-T. H. Whitaker, grand comp.; T. 
Fisher, J. Warren, Exeter College; C. Mordaunt, E. Tit- 
ley, New Inn Hall; M. J. Green, Scholar; W. Talmadge, 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln College ; J. B. Phillips, All Souls’ 
College; A. Roberts, Magdalen College; R. W. Church, 
Wadham College ; F. Vigors, Trinity College; H. Raw- 
linson, St. John’s College. 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 30th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—W. T. S. W. Fitzwilliam 
homuamae Milton), son of Earl Fitzwilliam, Trinity Col- 


lege. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. C. Bush, Pembroke College; 
Rev. G. G. Lynn, Christ’s College (comp.); Rev. J. R. 
Page, Queen’s College.* 

helor in Physic.—T. Willis, Caius College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—J. R. Akers, Caius College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Barty in the chair.—The meeting was 
chiefly occupied by the reading of the presi- 
dent’s annual address. H.R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex commenced it, by alluding to the se- 
clusion to which he had been obliged to submit 
for the last two years, by the slow but sure 
progress of total blindness; which, however, 
had happily been removed by a recent operation. 
He had now entered upon a new era of exist- 
ence, as it were; the value of which he prized 
more highly, in consequence of previous pri- 
vation. He was led to believe, that he would 
have been physically able much sooner to 
undergo the operation ; a belief which indaced 


* Mr. Page was admitted B.A. ad eundem from Trinity 





College, Dublin, at the morning congregation. 
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him not to — the high and onerous oflice 
of president of the society. His royal highness 
then noticed with satisfaction the near appear- 
ance of the classed catalogue of the society's 
library, and the suggestion which had been 
made of following the example of some other 
learned and scientific bodies, of having discus- 
sions each night of meeting on the papers read. 
For his own part, he confessed that he was not 
at present — to lend his sanction to the 
adoption of such a suggestion; though he 
should not pay slavish submission to ancient 
practice, he was of opinion that the course 
which had been followed with so happy results, 
in reference to the cause of science and the 
arts, for the last half century, namely, that of 
hearing the paper read without comment, was 
the wiser one: the abstruse character of 
many of the papers rendered it desirable that 
such discussions should be avoided. He con- 
sidered that they rarely tended to the advance- 
ment of science; for irregularities, and per- 
sonalities, too, beyond control, might arise. 
It was true, that the Geological Society af- 
forded a practical refutation of these observa- 
tions : but he considered there was no parallel 
between the two institutions. Fact and theory 
might be forcibly communicated by oral dis- 
cussion ; but, as he had said, the very character 
of the papers read before the Royal Society 
rendered it unfit: moreover, there was the 
lively wit and rare eloquence of many of the 
Geologists, which led one to regard their 
véunions more as lectures on philosophy and 
science than any thing else. The royal duke 
then alluded to the disposal of the fund in re- 
lation to the Bridgewater Treatises, all of 
which were now before the world. That list 
began with Whewell and closed with Buck- 
land ; consequently, the selection made by the 
council of the Royal Society, and his worthy 
friend and predecessor, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
could not be considered other than honourable 
to the literature of the country. The address 
then touched, as usual, upon the character and 
attainments of the fellows who had died during 
the past year: these were in number 21; 
and two foreign members, whose ages seemed 
to imply that devotion to “fair science and 
divine philosophy ” is not prejudicial to health 
or longevity. Amongst the list were the names 
of Pond, fate astronomer royal; Sir Charles 
Wilkins, Mr. Marsden, Captain Horsburgh, 
Sir John Sinclair, Sir Wm. Gell, Dr. Henry; 
all of whom have already received the passing 
tribute of a paragraph at our hands. The sum 
of 50/., we gathered from the report of the 
council, had been voted to Professor Wheat- 
stone, for prosecuting his researches in regard 
to the velocity of electricity, especially along 
wires. A Copley medal was awarded to Ber- 
zelius, for his analyses, &c. of minerals. The 
other, to Mr. Kiernan, for his original and 
important discoveries on the structure of the 
liver. A royal medal was awarded to Sir J. 
Herschel, for the most valuable astronomical 
paper which has appeared during the last three 
years; making the second royal medal awarded 
to this eminent astronomer. The other gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. Newport, for his 
communication and elaborate investigations in 
reference to vegetable physiology. The above 
is a brief outline of the address, which was 
listened to with much attention. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 3d.—The general meetings of this So- 
iety recommenced this day for the session, 


ciety 
Colonel James Law Lushington, in the 
chair.—A large number of presents were laid 





upon the table. Amongst those which at- 
tracted most attention, were the following : 
a beautifully written MS. of a Hindu play, 
in the Sanscrit language, with finely executed 
illustrative drawings; and a MS. grammar of 
the Pracrita language; a Chinese map of the 
Imperial city; a lithographed edition of the 
“ Véndidad,”’ one of the sacred books attributed 
to Zoroaster ; the original stone brought from 
Nubia, bearing the Latin acrostic, a faesimile 
of which was printed in the third volume of 
the * Society's Transactions ;”’ a stuffed spe- 
cimen of the puff-adder ; specimen of the saw- 
fish ; stuffed specimens of the Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus, male and female, from New South 
Wales ; various articles used by the Hindus at 
their religious festivals; the skin of a boa- 
constrictor, more than twelve feet in length ; 
Malay kreeses; a quiver of poisoned arrows, 
used by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
forests in the interior of the Malay pen- 
insula; and a sampitan, or tube, rough 
which the arrows are blown, accompanied 
by packets of the Upas poison. A letter from 
General Sir Henry Worsley was read by the 
secretary, in which the general, after ad- 
verting to the many oceasions on which, of 
late, the funds of the Society have been found 
inadequate to the highly useful purposes con. 
templated, begged the Society’s acceptance of 
a bank-post bill for one hundred pounds, to be 
appropriated in the way that may be deemed 
best calculated to promote the utility, and en- 
hance the reputation, of the institution. Spe- 
cial thanks were ordered to be returned to Sir 
Henry, for his very liberal donation. Lieut.- 
Col. E. L. Smythe, of the Madras army, was 
elected a resident member; Dr. Campbell, of 
the Nipaul residency, and M. Bojer, of the 
Isle of France, as corresponding members. 

The paper read was one written by Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds, of the Madras infantry, aud 
communicated to the Society by Colonel Smythe. 
Tt stated, that the Thugs were a caste of mur- 
derers and robbers, known by the names of 
Phansigars and Badheks, who have, from time 
immemorial, infested India. Ample details 
respecting these wretches have appeared before 
the public in the ** Asiatic Researches of Ben- 
gal”? (vol. xiii. p. 210), and in the * Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,”’ for 1824, page 
250; but the paper now read is interesting, 
from its being the production of a gentleman, 
whose peculiar position, as a sort of agent 
among that extraordinary people, enabled him 
to furnish more accurate accounts than have 
yet been published, This gentleman, Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds, of the Madras army, was em- 
ployed by the resident at Hyderabad in the 
detection of these murderers, in which his suc- 
cess was remarkable. Three hundred of these 
were brought to Hyderabad, in the year 1833, 
when Colonel Smythe, who communicated the 
paper now read, was at that place, and the 
personal observations of his (Reynolds’) enabled 
him to verify many circumstances which had 
appeared too horrible to be believed. The object 
of the Thugs is booty, and the means by which 
they attain it, murder. They never rob with- 
out first depriving their victim of life — nor do 
they ever shed blood, their only method 
being strangulation. They never use violence 
to get their victim within their power, but 
employ the mediation of such of their body as 
are smooth-tongued, and plausible in their ad- 
dress, to decoy travellers, who are strangled at 
a moment when they least expect it, when sit- 
ting at meat, perhaps, with their murderers, 
or engaged in apparently friendly conversation. 
The victims are studiously scattered about the 
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encampment of the Thugs, and each one is 
seated by an expert strangler. All the party 
present are murdered at the same moment; 
and it is a matter of boast with them, that this 
is done so simultaneously that no man is aware 
of the fate of his companions. The Thugs are 
very superstitious, and directed in their pro. 
ceedings by the observance of omens, some of 
which are similar to those of ancient times in 
Europe. A snake crossing the path of a Thug 
about to commit a murder, saves the intended 
victim for the moment; and a traveller will 
occasionally be accompanied for several days in, 
apparently, the most friendly manner, until the 
favourable sign is observed. The organisation 
of the Thugs is one of the most extraordinary 
circumstances connected with the system. They 
have a close correspondence with each other 
throughout India, and each party communi. 
cates, to such other bodies as may be likely to 
follow in their path, the way they themselves 
are going, and the success they have obtained. 
Much of this correspondence is said to be car. 
ried on by the mediation of the religious men. 
dicants who wander through the country ; and 
much is also communicated by tokens known 
only to themselves. The fireplaces they make 
are of a peculiar form; and a party is thus 
always made gcquainted with the passage of 
another in the same direction. When two 
roads branch off, the Thugs always leave a sign 
at the place of departure indicative of the road 
they have themselves followed. The wealth 
obtained by these men is great, but always ex. 
pended in extravagant debauchery, and in the 
adornment of their persons. They are exceed- 
ingly anxious to make a respectable appear. 
ance; and, when on trial for their lives, make 
that their principal concern. They are, also, 
very solicitous not to be considered thieves; 
and earnestly request that the name may be 
erased from the documents describing them, 
and that of Thug substituted. It is impossible 
to calculate the extent to which this system has 
been carried in India; but some idea of the 
truth may be formed from the circumstance, 
that the Thugs who have been seized, confess 
to their having, from twenty-five to thirty years, 
been in the habit of accompanying parties of 
more than a hundred men on their expeditions, 
and that they have aided in putting to death 
their tens and twenties daily during all that 
time. It is very satisfactory to be enabled to 
state that, although by no means extirpated, 
the Thugs are greatly on the decline in all those 
parts of India immediately under the English 
goverment; and that the information com- 
municated by Lieut. Reynolds has been ob- 
tained in the country of the Nizam, where, as 
he remarks, they are more careless about the 
concealment of their victims than elsewhere ; 
for, although the body of a murdered man may 
be found, no one takes the trouble of inquiring 
about the matter. 

Lient. Reynolds concludes his paper by re- 
marking, “that the life of no single traveller 
on any of the roads of the country has been 
safe ; and but a slight chance has been afforded 
to large parties of escaping the fangs of the 
blood-thirsty demons who have frequented 
them.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Own Thursday, Mr. D. Pollock in the chair— 
Colonel Jackson was admitted a member, and 
other routine business was disposed of. The 
paper read by Mr. Hamilton was a translation 
from the German, and on the polychromic 
painting of the Greeks on their statues. The 
writer had produced a similar essay on the 
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same practice as applicable to architecture, and 
both display great research and ability. The 
present inquiry embraced the earliest statues of 
black stone and ebony ; also of coloured stones, 
and of mixed material, where the countenance, 
feet, and other exposed parts of the person, 
were of Pentelic, or Parian marble, or ivory, 
to represent the flesh, while the body was of 
wood, or other less costly material, draped and 
adorned with painting and gold. In one group 
the black horses were formed with ivory inlaid, 
to resemble the colours of the animals, exactly 
as Mr. Wyatt’s splendid portrait of Lord Dud- 
ley’s Dog is of mosaic sculpture, like the natural 
black and white of the animal. Pausanias, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Plato, and other ancient 
authors, were quoted in proof of the various 
interesting statements contained in this paper ; 
the conclusion of which was reserved for the 
ensuing meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitton in the chair.—Mr. Streat- 
field exhibited some more drawings from an- 
cient paintings at Knowle, in Kent. Mr. Kempe 
exhibited part of a Roman column, which had 
been fluted and ornamented with foliage, but 
one side had been since cut into a Norman tri- 
formed column of about the time of Hen. III., 
and found in the old walls of the Gray Friars’ 
monastery in the parish of Christchurch, Lon- 
don. Mr. K. observed on the great rarity of 
specimens of Roman architecture, from the 
constant practice of the builders of the middle 
ages in working up all the remains of former 
buildings which they could any way turn to 
use; of which practice, this was a specimen. 
Mr. Dimond exhibited an early mezzotinto en- 
graving of the eldest daughter of King Charles 
the First, by Siegen, and bearing his name as 
inventor, in further corroboration of the posi- 
tion advanced at the last session by Mr. Di- 
mond, that Prince Rupert was not, as had 
been generally supposed, the original discoverer 
of that style of engraving. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK.* 
Monday.—Royal pe me pee, 9 P.M. 


Tuesday.—Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.M. Zoo- 
logical, 84 p.m. Society of Arts, (Illustrations, A. Ross on 
Optics and Glasses, Architectural Essay by J. Woolley), 
8pm. Lambeth Literary — betes po on the In- 
fluence of Science, 8} P.M. Meteorological Society. Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings, at 8 p.m. 
Sa of Opening the Greenwich Railway, at 12 

cloc 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 73 P.M. Geological, 8} P.M. 
Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. Literary Fund, 3 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} P.M. Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Islington Literary (Dr. Truman on Respiration), 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Pictorial Album, or Cabinet of Paintings, 
for the year 1837. Containing Eleven De- 
signs, executed in Oil Colours, by G. Baxter, 
from the Original Pictures; with Illustra- 
tions in Verse and Prose. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 

I is several weeks ago since we noticed some 
Specimens which were sent us of this publica- 
tion ; and we recollect that we thought them 
the best productions of the kind—imitations of 
paintings in oil—that we had seen. On an ex- 
amination of the whole work, which has evi- 
dently been got up with great care, and at con- 
~ Royal Institution.—Since the first Tuesday in October 
} t. Faraday has been giving the first morning course of 
nares on chemistry, viz. the phenomena of attraction, 
ight, heat, and electricity. The second division em- 
ve undecompounded bodies, including metals com- 
ined with oxygen, chlorine, &c.; the third, vegetable 
animal ‘Ely the fourth and last, the chemistry of the 
animal dom. 





siderable expense, our opinion on that point 
remains unchanged ; but we confess that it 
does not appear to us that the invention, how- 
ever ingenious, or the process, however elabo- 
rate, is one from which any result important 
to the arts can be rationally expected. The 
volume is, nevertheless, a splendid little Christ- 
mas present. 


Heath's Drawing-room Portfolio, for 1837. 
With fanciful Illustrations in Verse, by the 
Countess of Blessington. London: Tilt. 

SEVEN very beautiful plates. But, with one 
exception, ** Rather Queer,’’—an only son, who 
is suffering all the inflictions of maternal care 
and anxiety, — we believe that they have al- 
ready passed under our review ; ard, therefore, 
we need only say, that, in their united form, and 
aided by Lady Disssington’s charming poetry, 
they constitute an elegant and attractive vo- 
lume, peculiarly well fitted for the destination 
indicated by its title. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

ENSIGN DICKINSON. 
Amonce the victims of the cholera in the East 
Indies, we have to record Ensign Dickinson of 
the Bombay army, a young man of peculiar 
ardour in literary pursuits, and distinguished 
for his perfect acquaintance with the Persian 
and Arabic languages. He was, for some time, 
secretary to the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
Society, and has lately been employed in the 
diplomatic service, for which he had establish. 
ed a claim by five successful examinations in 
the native languages ; on two of which occa- 
sions he obtained government prizes. The 
present tardy rate of military promotion in the 
Bombay army prevented his obtaining any 
higher rank than that of ensign, though he had 
been ten years in the service; but his communi- 
cations to the Asiatic Society, and a very able 
report which he lately submitted to govern- 
ment, on Captain Jervis’s essay on the primi- 
tive universal standard of weights and mea- 
sures, shew that he had been actively engaged 
in mathematical science and literary researches. 
He was the eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel Dick- 
inson, chief engineer, Bombay, who has before 
lost a son in the Indian service. Ensign D, 
died at Rajoote, in the situation of assistant to 
the political agent in Kattywar. 





DRAMA. 

Adelphi. —On Monday, Mr. Yates produced 
one of the most magnificent spectacles we ever 
saw, called Paulina, or the Pass of the Beresina 
—for which he has engaged Mr. Gomersal to 
personate Napoleon Bonaparte. This gentle- 
man is well known for the strong resemblance 
he bears to the late emperor; and he dresses 
the character to admiration, only wanting the 
general’s baton in his hand to make it perfect. 
Plot there is little or none; and though Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Stirling, Messrs. Lyon, Buckstone, 
Reeve, Hemming, and mete did all in their 
power, the piece was hardly so successful as 
scenery of the most gorgeous description, ex- 
cellent acting, and several novel stage effects,* 
should have made it. The fault in this case 
is all on the author’s shoulders ; the dialogue is 
tame throughout, with one exception, Mrs. 

* Two unrehearsed : one of these, at the end of act i., 
the scene at the back has to fall down,—this blew out the 


foot-lights, and Yates, with — paper in hand, 7 | 


on and relighted them as the curtain fell. Mr. 
Yates’s coat very white behind, The‘other occurred at 
the end of the second act; some sc "3. a 
bridge was wanted to fall, but objected in the most de- 
cided manner; Mr. Hemming gave it any thing but a gen- 
tle push — certain were loosened, and it fell—intoa 
lady’s lap; we hear she is much bruised. 





Yates’s mad scene, which was rapturously and 
most deservedly applauded, Every praise is due 
to Mr. Yates for the way in which the piece is 
got up, as far as the stage properties are con- 
cerned, but why success should be risked by the 
badness of the chorus, we cannot divine.. In 
the days of Messrs. Morris, Walsh, Willing, 
Green, &c. they were as well, as they are now 
badly sung. Mr. Yates should look to this,— 
he used to have the credit of having the best 
underlings of any theatre in London ; his chorus 
is now totally inefficient ; this, and the making 
actors sing who really cannot, are the only faults 
we can attach to his otherwise spirited and ex- 
cellent management. 

St. James's.— Village Coquettes,the new opera 
by ‘* Boz,” was produced on Tuesday to a very 
full house. ‘This gentleman’s “Sketches,” and 
* Pickwick Papers,” have made him very popn- 
lar as an agreeable sketcher of the town as it is ; 
his Strange Gentleman,which followed the opera, 
is likewise a good specimen of the droll in writ- 
ing; but the Village Coqueties is likely to es- 
tablish Mr. Dickens as one of the best dramatic 
writers of the day. He has gone beyond him- 
self, and, leaving “* Boz’? and fun, is here Mr. 
Charles Dickens and sentiment. The title of 
this opera almost tells the plot, —two village girls 
are nearly jilting their country swains for a 
squire and his friend; but, of course, do not: and 
the play ends with every thing properly arranged. 
The squire, Mr. Norton, was acted by Braham, 
who appeared in great force and was encored in 
almost every song; his friend, Mr. Sparkins 
Flam, a London fop, was passably well done by 
Mcrris Barnett, though we do not like to see 
Monsieur Jacques playing such characters as 
this and Lord Alcash. The coquettes were 
Miss Rainforth and Miss Smith, Lucy and her 
cousin Rose ; their village lovers, Bennett and 
Gardner, George Edmunds and John Maddow. 
The piece is filled up with Lucy’s father, Old 
Benson, Mr. Strickland, her brother, Young 
Benson, Mr. John Parry, and a Mr. Matin 
Stokes, Harley. Of these, Miss Rainforth sang 
sweetly, but wanted animation; Miss Smith 
coquetted and sang exquisitely; Bennett was 
in excellent voice, and was applauded loudly in 
all his songs; Gardner was a capital country- 
man, and proved that there are many good 
points, as an actor, which he can make besides 
low comedy; Mr. Strickland played the in- 
jured father in a manner which throws éclat 
even upon his talent; and Mr. Parry did his 
best, all deficiencies in acting being forgotten 
when his splendid bass voice is heard chiming 
in, in the concerted pieces—he has only one 
solo, which he sings excellently. The music is 
of that kind which is sure to be popular ; and, 
as a first effort at a whole opera, does Mr, Hul- 
lah great credit. There is nothing very strik- 
ing in it, nor is the style new; it is of the old 
English ballad style, and of so high a class, 
that there is no fault to be found with it: 
many of the airs are very sweet and beautiful ; 
our favourites are, “‘ Autumn Leaves,’’ sung 
by Bennett ; ‘‘ The Child and the old Man,” 
sung by Braham ; “ My fair Home is no longer 
mine,” sung by Parry ; and the quintet at the 
end. We have selected these as our pets; but 
think, if Miss Rainforth would throw more 
life into her two or three songs, she might 
bear away the palm. She has a voice of the 
very finest order, and only wants more con- 
fidence to be a very charming actress. This 
she has shewn by improving much in her part 
during the week. Writing so much of singers 
and music, we had almost forgotten Harley, 
who plays a nondescript kind of character, 
“a very small farmer, with a large circle of 
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particular friends ;” he is very humorous, and 
his imitation of Liston very effective. The 
scenery, by Andrews and Nichols, is very 
beautiful, especially the hall by moonlight, and 
the ballroom. The opera was announced for 
repetition every evening till further notice 
without a dissentient voice; and, according to 
bad custom, the favourites were hallooed on, 
and Messrs. Braham, Bennett, Gardner, Bar- 
nett, Parry, Strickland, Misses Rainforth and 
Smith, saved a great deal of time by appearing 
en masse. Mr. Hullah and Mr. Dickens were, 
also, called for ; made their separate bows, and 
were heartily cheered from all parts of the 
house. When will this ridiculous nonsense 
end? Will they have Bulwer on the Covent 
Garden stage next Wednesday at the close of 
La Valliére? Why had not they Serjeant 
Talfourd after Jon ?—M.P.s on the floor would 
be a novelty ! 

Queen’s Theatre.On Thursday, we again 
visited this pretty little theatre, and a seldom 
passed an evening more pleasantly. The per- 
formances consisted of the Cavalier, excellently 
played by Mr. Elton; some very good dancing ; 
and the Iron Chest,—Sir Edward Mortimer, 
Mr. Elton. This gentleman is, beyond a doubt, 
one of the very best actors who walks the 
boards. Lady Ellen was very well played by 
Miss E. Clifford ; and we think it quite unlikely 
that any theatre could find a prettier or better 
Blanche than Miss A. C. Green. The house 





VARIETIES. 

Important to Reviewers.—In the small-debt 
court of Edinburgh, a case was tried last week 
of immense interest to reviewers. A Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, who had perpetrated a tour to the 
Loire, and published an account thereof, sum- 
moned Professor Wilson for the sum of 4s. 6d., 
as the value of his volume, which had been 
sent with a request to notice and recommend 
it. The professor demurred, and the court held 
that a tourist had no right to impose on a 
reviewer. 

Caricatures. A trio of H. B.’s has just 
appeared (Nos. 456, 7, 8), and do credit to his 
invention and talent. ‘The first is one of his 
finest productions; the Powcha O’Connell, as 
the supernatural horse, galloping off with 
Lords Mulgrave and Morpeth (the lord lieu- 
tenant and secretary for Ireland) on his back. 
Their different expressions of terror and pos- 
tures, as the wild beast rushes on to apparent 
destruction, will, we are sure, raise a hearty 
laugh in both, when they see themselves so 
depicted. The next, O'Connell, as Satan, for 
a frontispiece to a new edition of Miltown’s 
Paradise Lost, is also a striking hit. His tail, 
ending in the foul fiend himself, with ma- 
lignant scowl, is superb; and the heads of the 
Irish bog-trotters in the corner, looking up to 
their idol, full of drollery and character. The 
last, a scene from Hudibras, the Knight and 
Squire in the stocks— popery and puritanism 
in hot dispute— is worthy of its companions. 

Almanacs. (C. Tilt).—The National, on the 
face of a broadside of paper, distinctly printed.— 
The Sunday, church services, lessons, &c. on an 
18mo page, and one of blne, with gold letters.— 
The Hat, in a circular form, quasi the inside 
of a hat crown,—The Useful, on a quarto page, 
with more information, such as post-office, mi- 
nistry, and sovereign lists.—The Paragon, of 
the same size, but somewhat different informa- 
tion, stamps, transfer days, &c.—The Mi- 
nialture, a Tom Thumb affair, with blank 
leaves: and, finally, Poor Richard's, of the 
common form, and noticed three weeks ago. 


Such are Mr. Tilt’s cheap enterprises in this 
way for 1837. 

The Drawing-Room Almanac, (Allan, Bell, 
and Co.; Ackermann, &c.), isa very neatly 
embellished calendar ona card, some 14 inches 
by 10, and deserves its fashionable name. 

Essex Verdicts. — A verdict, by a Thaxted 
jury, is mentioned in the newspapers this week. 
The charge was for stealing a purse, Gladwin 
v. Legerton, and the return, “ We find Harriet 
Legerton not guilty ; and we consider Gladwin 
as bad as she is, and the worst of the two.” 
This reminds us of a former verdict, in the 
same calf-famous county, when an old woman 
was indicted for stealing a pair of top-boots, 
and the verdict was, ‘‘ not guilty, with an ad- 
monition never to do the like again.” ! ! 

American South Sea Expedition.—The New 
York newspapers, just arrived, state, that the 
vessels for the expedition to the southern he- 
misphere (described in our No. 1036, from the 
report of Captain Basil Hall), are all launched, 
and will be speedily equipped for the voyage. 
Tt excites great interest in the United States. 

National Opera. — If 50,000/. can be raiged, 
as is proposed, in shares of 5/., to build a theatre 
for the purpose, the Observer states, that the 
king will grant a patent for the performance 
of operas and ballets by native composers. 


Australia.—Sir John Barrow, and a depu-| > 


tation from the Royal Geographical Society, 
waited on Lord Glenelg, with the proposition 
of the two young officers, Lieutenants Grey 
and Lushington (mentioned at the meeting of 
the Society), to explore Australia; which, we 
presume, will now be undertaken with the 
approbation and aid of government. 

Egyptian Society. —The Augsburg Gazette 
states, that a scientific society under this name 
has been formed at Cairo, by a British phy- 
sician, Mr. Alfred Walne, lee resident in 
Egypt, and a zealous student of a 
and Coptic literature. The Society has hired 
a house for the reception of travellers, and are 
collecting a library of books likely to be useful | 
to such as explore the Egyptian provinces in| 
Africa and Asia. One Turk has subscribed, | 
but the members are chiefly English, with 
some French and German. 

Wolff, the well-known missionary, has set 
out on a journey to Timbuctoo. 

Abyssinia.—Another missionary, a German 
of the name of Gobat, excites greater expect- 
ations by a journey to Abyssinia. He has 
previously been in that country, and on such 
friendly terms with princes and people, that| 
they offered to elect him their patriarch. 
Having revisited Egypt and married, he has 
now returned to Abyssinia, where he is ex- 
pected to exercise much influence in civilising 
the natives. 

Philosophical Society.—The Rev. R. Willis, 
secretary, in the chair. A memoir by Mr. 
Exley was read, the object of which was to 


exhibit the leading features of a new theory of| 


physics, and to shew its application in furnish- 
ing a rigorous proof of the law of Maniotte, 
and natural explanations of several important 
and fundamental phenomena in electricity. Af- 
terwards, Professor Henslow gave an exposition 
of the structure of agates, in which he con- 
troverted the more commonly received opinions 
of their being formed in cavities by a stalactitic 
process. He exhibited a series of specimens to 
shew that the arrangement of the colouring 
matter in certain silicious and calcareous peb- 
bles was effected by some process dependent 
upon extraneous causes subsequent to their 
attrition; and then endeavoured to prove that 





agates ought to be considered as concretions, 


formed by a re-arrangement both of the sj. 
licious particles and of the colouring matter of 
the matrix in which they are embedded. — 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

From _a Correspondent. — Major and Miss Pardoe have 
just arrived in town from the East ; and we are happy to 
find that the introductions which they secured, enabled 
them to make the acquaintance of several of the most 
distinguished members of the Ottoman government, and 
opened to Miss Pardoe the doors of several princely ha- 
rems, hitherto hermetically closed against all frank intru- 
sion. The travellers spent nearly a year in Constantino. 
S and its neighbourhood; and we are informed that the 

dy has made sketches to illustrate her work. 

Fulgence Fresnel’s Notices of the History of the Early 
Arabs is mentioned by Mr. Lane with great approbation 
(See Lit. Gaz. p. 612), and he further states, which we de- 
light to see, that Mr. Wilkinson’s Account of the Private 
Life, Manners, &c., of the Ancient Egyptians, is ap. 
proaching its completion. 


In the Press. 

A Narrative of the Imprisonment of the Honourable 
Edwin Lindsay, in the Island of Papa-Stour, for upwards 
of Twenty-Five Years ; his extraordinary Liberation, and 
subsequent Disappearance. By Maria Watson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of the Practice of Physic, by D. Craigie. 
M.D. &c., Vol. I. 8vo. 18s.—A New Arithmetical Table- 
Book and Counting-House Guide, by J. Tilley, 12mo, 
2s. Gd.—Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Medical Ju- 
risprudence, by T. S. Traill, M.D. 2s. 6d.—The Book of 
the New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour, by G. Penn, 
8vo. 10s.; Annotations on ditto, by ditto, 8vo. 15s.— 
Statutes in Force relating to Marriage and Registration, 

H. Pearson, 18mo. 5s.—Mrs. Sherwood’s History of 
enry Milner, Part IV. 12mo. 6s.—The Child’s Picture 
Reading Book, by M. T ——, 3s. 6d.—Rev. E. Dennison’s 
Sermons at Oxforc. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Rev. W. F. Hook's 
Five Sermons at Oxford, 8vo. 5s, 6d.—Burn’s Justice, by 
Chitty, new edit. 6 vols. 8vo. 6/. bds.—Library of Anec- 
dote: Book of Human Character, a C, Bucke, 12mo. 
6s.—E. W. Lane’s Account of the Modern Egyptians, 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s,—Rose Talbot, a Tale. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 
—The Diary of a Little Dog, 18mo. 2s.—Testimonies of 
Heathen and Christian Writers to the Truth of the 
Gospel, edited by the Rev. T. Browne, f. cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—Peter Parley’s Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
4s. 6d.; Ancient and Modern Greece, 4s. 6d.—Chambers's 
Educational Course: Exemplary Biography, 2s. 34. stitch- 
ed; 2s. 6d. cloth.—Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, 
f.cap 8vo. 5s.—Thoughts on Civil Government, by a 
British Jurist, 8vo, 6s.—Elements of Medicine, by R. 
Williams, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by the Author of ‘“* The Munster Festivals,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d,—Blayney’s Treatise on Life 
Assurance, 2d edit. 12mo. 7s.—Statistical Account of the 
British Empire, by J. R. M’Culloch, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 
—Cain and Abel; or, the Morning of the World, a Poem, 
by the Rev. C. S. Yorke, 4s.—The Choir and the Oratory, 
by Josiah Conder, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 
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December. 
Thuraday-- 
Friday ---- 
Saturday -- 
Sunday---- eoee 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 41 -- 
Wednesday 46 + 

Wind S.W. and occasionally 
overcast, with daily rain. 

The distressing accounts from all parts of the country 
of the extensive damage done by the — of the 20th ult. 
fully verifies the remark made in our last week’s report. 

Rain fallen, +575 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADANS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. , 
Longitude +--+ 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


Thermometer. 
From 29 to 43 
45 
4B one 
46 


Barometer. 

‘ to 30-03 
cove a : - pa 
boisterous. Generally 


ware 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received some observations on the erroneous 
and inconsistent directions given by the compiler of the 
*« Dictionary of the French Academy,” with respect to 
the use of the partitive words ‘ of the,” and the prepo- 
sition «of; ” but we decline inserting them. In the 
first place, because the letter in which they are contained 
is itself not strictly grammatical, and its —_— 
therefore, would not further the pf 1 an 
object of the writer; and, in the second place, because, 
even if that were not the case, it would be unfair on we 
part to afford any of the candidates for the appointmen! 
in question an indirect advantage. . repose 

We have to acknowledge No. I. of the ‘* Centaur,” an : 
when so many periodicals are published for Asses, canno! 
feel but pleased to see one exclusively for Horses. ie 
odd enough that we should have opened the packet ¥ 4 
taking a 4 for recreation’s sake, into Gulliver's Travels 
among the Houyhnhnms, which vol. we recommend as 4 
scource of useful hints to our new Yahoo contemporary: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE to be 


SOLD, from it: in 1817, = nor 
inclusive. Fifteen Mole, Pas ae calf, very rots 4i. 1 
The early Volumes are very scarce. Also, THE EX <AMINER 
NEWSPAPER, edited by LEIGH HUNT, complete from its 
Commencement in , to 1830. Twenty-two Vols. half-bound, 
calf, neat, 4/. 4 

G. Willis, Backedlier, 37 Eoniion. Street, Leicester Square, 

di 
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0. ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, and 

RS.—A Substitute for Indian Ink for Shading, &e. 

PEASE'S ENGLIS H INK is made and sold by ROBERTSON 

and MILLER, Manufacturers of Materials for Drawing and 
Painting, 51 Long Acre, London. 


O BOOK-CLUBS and FAMILIES.— 
Book Clubs and Familes are s' up lied with all the New 
Publications, Magazines, &c. British and Foreign, by subscribing 
to Churton’s (late Bull and Churton’s) Subscription Library, 
26 Holles Street. 





Terms. 

First Class, the Year ...esssserceeece 

Second Class, the Year . 

Extra Class, the Year 

The Catalogue, containing more than 20,000 volumes of Stand- 
ard Works in the English, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, can be had on application. 
%4* The Duplicates from this Library are offered Annually to 
Subscribers at less than Half Price. 





R. LODGE’S PEERAGE. —We are 
requested to state that the new and improved edition 

of Mr, Lodge’s Peerage, with the Arms of the Peers beautifully 

engraved and incorporated with the Text, is — ready, and may 

be had of the P essrs. S i Otley, Conduit 

Street ; ; of thei Agents in Dublin - Edinburgh and of the 








e Kingdom 
“ This is the readiest, most useful, snd exactest modern work 
on the subject,” —Spectator. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET 


On MONDAY, DEC, YS. FOUR FOLLOWING 


Among which are, in Folio, Biblia Sacra Latina, 4 vols. 1472; 
Original Poll Books of (Westminster Election in 1781; Sloane’s 
amaica, 2 vols. mor.; Aldrovandi Opera, 12 vols.; Carter’s 
Architecture; Hatching? Dorset, 2 vols.; the Stafford Gallery, 
by Ottley and Tomkins, 4 vols,; Gillray’s Caricatures, 2 vols. 
In Quarto, Britton’s Cathedrals, 5 vols.; Elliott’s Views in the 
East, 2 vols. 1. p.; regres 9 vols. ; Brand's Newcastle, 
2 vols. 1. p.; Crabbe’s Historical ictionary, 2 vols.; Parkinson’s 
Organic Remains, 3 vols.; Evelyn's Sylva, 2 vols.; Pyne’s 
Palaces, 3 vols.; Bruckeri Historia Philosphic, 6 vols.; Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. ogee the Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols.; Reid’s Shakespeare, 21 vols. 1. p.; Howell’s 
State Trials, 34 ‘vols, ; Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 
42 vols.; Warton’s English Poetry, 4 vols. 5 Evelyn’s Memoirs, 
5 vols. ; Oratores Attici, 16 vols. ; * Censura, Bibliography, 
and Restituta, 18 vols.; Ressomiaient Scholia in Vetus Te st. 
13 vols.; British aupinasB vols oe 's Saracens, 2 vols.; Mal- 
lett’s Antiquities, 2 vols; Hawker’s Works, 10 vols.; Cunning- 
ham’s Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols.; Barbauld’s Novelists, 50 vols. ; 


Various Works on Natural History, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


Books in Quires and Boards. 


palonslating oe ameaters $ copies of Bloomfield’s Digest = oe 
vols. 8 vols.; Bur: 
ton 's Rome, aA, Loudon’s the ne of Agriculture ; 
Walker! 's Rhyming Dictionary ; 3; Lardner’s Cyclopedia; the Fa- 
mily Library; Pyne’s Palaces, 3 vols. ; Hansard’s Typogre hia ; 
Milton’s Poems, by Todd, 6 vols.; Sale’s Koran; Bos ohn- 
ton, 8 vols.; Burns's Life and Works, 8 vols. ; Downe's Letters, 
2 vols.; Evans's Guide to Canada, &c. 


‘Water-colour Drawings; 
Cabinet Pictures; 
Portfolios of Prints, &c. 


Comprising Drawings by Cox, Fielding, Gorten, A. Kauffman, 
Owen, Oia, Nicholson, Phillips, Prout, Pugin, Roberts, Row- 
» Turner, Varley, Watteau, &c. Cabinet Pictures ma 
Carrachi, Lambert. 





On Ist January will be ar 

NNUAL BIOURAY. and OBI- 
TUARY, Vol. XXL. for 183 

The principal oe will be anal of Bishop Van Mildert— 

Lord Stowell—N. M. Rothschild, Esq.—Baron Smith—William 

Godwin, Esq.—Bisho; op Ryder—Dr. ng Rag Malibran— 


Post 8vo. with Engravings, 14 
TOUR ROUND IRELAND, in a 
Series of Letters to his Family. 
JOHN BARROW, E: 
Author of Rrvyons in toe Het North, of Surope,” anda 
isit to 
_Jobn M urray, Albemarle Street. 





Sir John Sinclair—W. Young Ottley, me “arbgs Pond, Nog _— 
Sir William Inglis—Major David Price A 
—Dr,. Richard Pearson—George Colman, Esq. Sir Charles Wil- 
kins—Dr. Whitfield—Sir © hristopher Col . H. Wiffen, Esq. 
—Sir John Gore—John Bannister, Esq.—the Hon. Sir Henry 
Duncan—the Duke of Gordon—the Hon, Sir Thomas Pakenham 
—John Mayne, Esq.—Dr. Burton—Sir Francis Freeling, Bart.— 
the Duke of Beaufort—Thomas Walker, Esq. &c. &c. 

London : Lene lasass Orme, Brown, sacs and Longman. 


EDITED BY “BOZ," AN AND iD ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


On the Ist of January next (to be pen monthly), price 2s. 6d. 
No, I. embellished with a Portrait, and Jilustrations, of 


Bet teers S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by “* BOZ. 
And Intustrated: by Genrge Grulkshank, 
With Contributions by the owleg (among many other) eminent 
riters:— 
J. Hamilton Reynolds, Esq. 
S. Beazley, Es 


Theodore Hook, Esq. 
“ aa Prout” sq. 
G. P. R. James, Esq Author of “ Stories of Wa- 

Charles Dickens Esq, (“Boz”) terloo” 
Dr. Magi Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Cannan Cunabee, R.N. Major Skinner 
W. Jerdan, Esq. « The Old Sailor” 
Captain Glascock, R.N Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Author of “The Munster Lieutenant Conoll 
Festivals” Augustus Wade, ES 
Dr. Millingen W. H. Carleton 
Mrs. Trollope Charles Ollier, bars &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Stree! 
Agents: for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, jdinburgh. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 2d edition, 


T= CHALLENGE of BARLETTA; a 
Tale of yogis 
By the Marquess D’AZEL 
Translated from the Mtallan, by MICHAEL, H. RANKIN, 
«« 4 romance of rare merit.”—Monthly Magazine. 
«* This book well deserved to be translated.”— Atheneum. 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, December 9. 


R. COLBURN has just published— 


I. 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with 
George Montagu, Esq. 
And other sas oar Persons, during a Period of 62 Years. 
Forming a C. i with Horace Mann. 
New edition, in 3 ala 8v0. _ Notes, now first added. 





Henrietta Tomales a Love Story. 
By the Author of * hice Grey.” 3 vols. 


The Duchesse > ie Valliére and 


Madame de Maintenon. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
Mr. Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, 
Part XIII. 


A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
Three more Parts, to be published in quick succession, = 
complete this important Work, which will comprise A 


“New Burlington Street, Dec, 8. 
Mr. Bentley has just pretties the following 
New Works:— 


I. 
Mr, Washington Irving's New Work, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo- 


A Ss z, oO R I 
By the Author of the *¢ Sketch-Book,” 
“ The Alhambra,” &c. 


II. 
By order of the Britigh Government. 
. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, | 
In 1833, 1834, and } 
Under the Command of Captain ie Back, R.N. 
y Richard King, Esq. M.R.C $. 
Surpece and a to the Expedition. 


The Duke of ‘Monmouth. 
By the Author of « The Collegians,” “ The Munster 
Festivals,” &c, 3 vols, 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post Bvo. with eo 
Impressions of En ng land. 


By Count Edouard de Melfort. 


v. 
Lionel Wakefield ; 


Or, the Life of an Adventurer. 
By W. Massey, Esq. 
Author of,‘* Sydenham,” &c. 3 vols. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. with | of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 
to India, 
By way of Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, and Mesopotamia. 
oe BP ke ‘ alor Skinner, Bist Regiment, 
Author ote — in India,” &c. 


The Merchant's Daughter. 
By the Author of « The Heiress,” ** Agnes Serle,” &c. 3 vols, 
VIII. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
Sir William Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Now first published. 


IX. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A Residence in France, 
With an Excursion ve the Rhine, and a Second Visit 
waoeoy endl 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author “e “The Pilot,” « The Spy,” &c. 


Also, just ready, 


I. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from original 
tings: 
The Correspondence of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Edited by Lord whos. 


Includi 





all the eminent Families in the United a and upwards 
of 100,000 Individuals “— with them 


few da 
Mr. Burke’s New Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1837. 


This new and t iful edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, is print- 
edon a@ new plan, the arms incorporated with the text, compris- 
ing a quantity of matter a, to no less pore 30 —— ery ; 
thus sw it the mo: 1 
at the same time, the dhoneans work of the: kind ever pessented 
to the Public. 











TO FLOWER CULTIVATORS. 
AXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, 
i, and Register of Flowering Plants. Publishing monthly, 
rice 
7 Phe N umber for November contains Figures of —Clerodeddron 





together with a Gathection of Proofs, and = impressions of ed 
cient and Modern Prints. 
Catalogues preparing. 
Messrs. Southgate and Son have received instructions, early in 
January, to dispose of the entice 
Stock and Stereotype -plates of 
Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge. 
Three Vols. imperial 8vo. 
Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, with Twenty-six UNTR’ 
EAUTIES of the COUNTRY; or, 
scriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and 
By ‘THOMAS MILLER, 
Authae of “ A Day in the Woods.” 
John Van Vooyst, 3 Paternoster Row, 


Desc 
the Seasons. 





F (a. double hater rg oa oR Androsaceous— 
I iphon D ‘urpurea. 

And Articles on—The Climate of Hothouses—The common 
Garden Balsam—Scientific ae ech rage ve Sr ee pnge on 
the Genus Nerium—New and Rare Plants—Operations in the 
Flower Garden for November. 

London, W. 8. Orr and Co.; Edinburgh, W. and R. Chambers; 
Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and Co. 
%%% Specimens may be seen with the Publisher, or any 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 








THE CO} CONSPIRACY OF GABRINI. 
rice 78, 6d. 
‘(HE LIFE and TIMES of RIENZI; 


from the celebrated Work of Cerceau and Brumoy. 

“ Notless dprtereoroa4 — ir. Bulwer’ 's eloquent romance, and 
scarcely les 1 record of the Conspiracy 
of Gabrini.”—-Monthly pte hag 

“ This work makes its 
politan. 

«A curious and pleating volume, and full of matter of his- 
torical character and illustration.” —Literary Gaxette 

See also Times, Atheneum, Court Journal, Tait's Magazine, &e. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 








very opp ly." —Metro- 


upwards of 150 Letters, never before published; a 
Memoir of the Court of George I, by Lady Montagu, and a Life of 
the Authoress. Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes will be added, 
and the suppressed Passages restored. 


II. 
Jack Brag, . 
By Theodore Hook, 
Author of “ Sayings and Dene “a “The Parson's 
Daughter,” &c, 3 vols, 


111. 
Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
By Dr. Millingen. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. ' 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
rancisca, 
The Revolutions of Spain, 
From 1808 to 1836, 
By W. Walton,-Esq. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington ‘Street, London, 
__(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 


‘PETER PA PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, , MOON, 
AND STARS. 


Inl handsome volume, reamed printed by hye oe ogy 
d with 131 EB » price 4¢. 6d. in board 


ETER PARLEY’S TA LES about ‘the 

SUN, MOON, and STARS; and also the late COMET. 

«(If a man were obliged to declare what has been the most 
lovely thing it has been his good fortune to witness, I conceive 
ore without hesitation, he would reply,—‘ the mind of a young 





“ We observe with what delight a child beholds every new 
object that meets his eye; and we all know for many years he 
feels, or rather suffers, a thirst which is almost insatiable. 

“«He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 
moon is? what are the stars? where the rain, wind, and frost 

come from? With innocent simplicity, he asks, what becomes 
of the light of a candle when it is blown out? Any story, or any 


history, he greedily devours. 
London ; Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside ; 





and sold by all other Booksellers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Serco 
New Works on Civil B and Architecture, published by 
John Weale, at the Arch ural Library, No. 59 High Holborn, 
‘TIXHE TRANSACTIONS of the INSTT. | | 
TUTION of CIVIL ENGINEERS, is now ready, in 
4to. with 28 Plates, price 30s. Subscribers are requested to claim | 
their subscription copies. | 
The Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical | 
Sootety, Vol. IX. 4to, 3 Plates, price 22s. is published. 
The Transactions of the Institute of British | 
Architects, in 4to. with 10 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, will | 
be ready in a few 7 
Noble on the Professional Practice of an 
Arehitect, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. is published. 
nman on Ventilation and Transmission of 
Sound, with Plates, 8vo. price 7s. is published. 
Gibbons on the Law of Fixtures, | for the nse. 
of aang House Agents, House P. P 
price 3s. 6 
The Tudor and Elizabethan Architecture, | 





B IBLICAL CABINET, Vol. XV. 

Lucke’s Commentary on St. John’s Episties. 6s. 

Vol. XVI. Umbreit’s Commentary on the 
| Book of Job. 

Edinburgh, T. Clark; London, Hamilton, and Co. ; 
Dublin, Curry and Co. 
if whom may be had, lately published, 

Vol. XII. Tholack's Commentary on the 
Romans. Vol. II. 

Vols. XIII. ‘and XIV. Steiger’s Comment- 
ary on St. Peter. 2Vols, 10s. 

Student’s Library of Useful Tracts. No. XXI. 
uN of . / Russell, by Mrs. Child. is. 6 


XXII. Channing (Dr.) on Slavery. 
“Ne. XXIII. Ware (Prof.) on Extem- 


| poraneous Preaching. 1s. 
Jowman’ s Argument to prove the Unity 
i of God a priori, with Preface by the Rev. Dr. 





5 parts, large 4to. each Part containing 10 Plates, is publish 
5s. each. ‘ q r 

Wood’s Critical and Continental Archi- | 
tecture, in 4to. with Plates, Parts I. to V. are published, 4s. each. 

Sims’s New Work on the nee actice of | 
Levelling, with Practical Elucid and 
Rules for the Making of Roads upon ia Seinaiene of Teitord, 
o—— with Mr. Macneil’s for the 

oads, &c. — Plates, is very nearly ready, and will be i 
ane for 6 

Tred gold’ s Work on the Steam Engine, a 
New ome, with Plates, and important Additions: all the 
Algebraic and Fluxional parts rendered (at the foot of each | 
page) into decimals, with Rules and Examples explained for the | 
most ordinary minds, is in preparation, and will be nl | 
soon after Christmas. 

Tredgold’s ‘Edition of Buchanan on Mill. 
a is reprinting, with Additions by G. Rennie, Esq. C.E., 

-S., &c., in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. will be ready soon after | 
eg 

Professor Barlow's Work on the Strength “ 
Materials, with Rules for their in A n | 
Construction of Suspension Dridgne sree in Gradients, esq | 
with Plates, in 8vo, will be ready by Christmas, 

Strickland’s Reports on Railways, Roads, 
Tunnels, Canals, Bridges, Lock-Gates, &c., and other Public 
Works of Great Britain, a Second Edition, with considerable 
ro oprah about 80 Plates, folio, price 3/. 3s., ready at | 

ristmas. 











P. Sanit 1 
“ Key to Biblical Symbols. 7s. 6d. 
Morren’s Biblical Theology, Part I. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
My Old House; or, a Philosophical Inves- 
— into the Doctrine of Changes. 10s. 6d. 


TO M a AND DAUGHTERS.—VALUE OF A 
veo 10US EDUC —° 
pe 8vo, 1, Ile. 
ARGARE RAVENSCROFT; 
or, Second Love. A Picture from real Life. 
Bs the Author of “ Tales of the Ramad’han,” ‘* Egypt 
and Mohammed Ali,” &c. 

“The Lares nee on with a fearful rapidity to Its terrible deve. 

phe natural, terrific, and heart-rending.” 








xe, ve 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


THE MOST CHEERFUL BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In 1 vol. ‘3 40 Illustrations, price 12s, T's M MAS 
nl 
HE BO 0 K of CHRI 
y T. K. HERVEY. 
** All to nothing the Pleakentest of the Annuals. — Herald. 
London: iam Spooner, 377 Strand. 

Seymour's Christmas Box and New-Year’s 
Gift, in Thirty-tive Il of Chri By Robert Sey- 
mour. 5s, 











SCHOOL PRIZES AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 


1. The English Boy at the Cape; an pam 
African Story. By the Author of ** Keeper's Travels.” 
In 3 vols, royal 18mo. embellished with Engravings, 
price 10s, 6d, half-bound and lettered. 
« A great deal better worth reading than the generality of new- 
year-books for the benefit or amusement of youth of both sexes, | 
and than very many of our formal novels.”—Monthly Review. 


2. The Rural Muse; Poems. By John 
Clare, the else laren Peasant, Author of “ The Village 
Minstrel,” «* The 8) hepherd’s Calendar,” &c. In 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cottage, and other embel- | 
lishments, in cloth, price 7s. | 

“* We rejoice to find that the rural muse has been with him | 
during his lone retirement; that his fine sensibilities have suf- 
fered no abatement under the influence of time; and although he 
says ‘ill health has almost rendered me incapable of doing any 
thing,’ it has not in any degree mactees’ his mental powers or 
dulled his genius.” —Blackwood's Magazine. 


3. wo a and Disasters at Sea. B 
Cyrus Reddin In 4 vols. 18mo, illustrated by Engravings 
and Woodcute” ies l4s. cloth. 

** Volumes of considerable interest, not only for their narra- 
tions of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, and hair- 
breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden historians. 
oF SES the homely simplicity of the sufferers themselves.” 
—s 4 ‘ator. 


. Marine Natnral History; or, the Sea- 
ain Companion, By Mis. Roberts, Author of The Concholo- 


pty Companion,” &c. Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Voodcuts, by Baxter, price & . ‘id. | 





“This is an excellent book tur the youthful and iy uisitive, 
lacing before them, in the most popular and le form, the | 
nteresting facts of natural history connected with marine pro- 
ductions, phy sponges, Li and + eae It is full al | 
instruction and amusement. —Literary Gazette 

*« The woodcut See (by Baxter) “are in the finest | 
style of the art.”—Sunday Tim 





5. The Conchologist’s 8 ‘Companion ; a Fami- 
liar D Anim By Mary "Roberts. In 
—— v0. oe are Engravings, 2 2d edition, price 6s. 6d. 

«This ts, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume.” | 
—New Monthly Magazine. | 


By the same Authoress, 


6. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom | 


Displayed. New edition, 12mo. 6s, 
7. A Popular Guide to the Observation of 


Nature; or, s of Inducement to the Study ot Negured ze | 
ductions and Appearances in t wat pd Connexions and Relation: 
shewing the great extent of attainable by the wnaided 
exercise of the Sens: af aay udie, Author of «« The Fea- 
ered Tribes of the British Islands,” &. \8mo. 3s,6d. cloth. | 
as We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the a ary—all who contemplate heaven and | 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may care- | 
fally take in the pocket over the whole earth or the whole sea, | 





| nomena of Nature. 


and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Also, by the same Author, 


8. First Lines of Zoology, by Question and 
Answer. For the Use of the Young. Ina thick vol. 18mo. with 
Engravings, price 6s. bound. 

«* A useful and well-arranged catechism, going through the va- 
rious branches of Zoology in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for the secweacten of youth."—Literary Gazette. 


9. The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and 
ee. Br Captain Lae py Brown, | i RAS, F.L.S. &e. Em- 
highly col In 8 vols. 





18mo. ax 
“ The is a delightful work, with no fewer than 144 engravings, 
coloured after nature; and, both by the hs be of its scientific de- 
scriptions and its general d to convey 
ideas at once correct a popular, of the: habits and economy of 
the beautiful tribes of whic it treats.” —Literary Gazette. 

«The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunday Times, 


10. ‘The Natural History of Selborne. By 
the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A, With Additions by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart. Also an enlarged edition of the same 
Work, with Additions, 6s. 6d. new edition, with 18 superior 
Engravings . t Branston, price 3s. 6d. 

“A work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightful books ever writ- 
ten.’ << Monthly Magazine. 


The Beauties of the British Poets, with 

a R. . Observations by the Rev. George Croly, D.D. 
&c. 2d edition, illustrated by several highly finished Wood En- 
gravings, 12mo. 7s. 

12. Selections of the most Remarkable Phe. 
By H. G, Bell, Esq. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

13. Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, 
at or going to School, pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, 
her Governess, her Schoolfeliows, and Herself. [yy Mrs. J. A. 
Sargant, Author of “ Ringstead Ab’ bey,” &c. 5th edition, ele- 
gantly bound in silk, 18mo. price 3s. 


14. My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian 





| and Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Pellico. Translated by 
| Thomas Roscoe. The 3d edition, price 6s. 


“This little volume is oy record of ten years’ impri 


Published by Fisher, Son, and Co. London. 
FISHER’S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 
In 4to. containing 37 large and highly finished Plates, handsomely 
bound, price One Guinea, a volume of 
YRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA 
MINOR, &c. ILLUSTRATED, from Drawings on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett, SOHN Ca ates of the Plates, 


y 
Author of Letters from the Bast.” 

The Publishers respectfully call the especial attention of the 
public to this work, every view in which is from a Sketch taken 
on the spot, and finished by the same artist, so that the fidelity 

and accuracy of every suljject may be fully relied on; a fact 
which Messrs. Fisher and Co. have had confirmed by several 
gentlemen, recently returned from Syria, &c., who have done them 
Pee ee of calling to express their admiration of the scenes 
epicted. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, Cumming, Dublin; and 
Oliphant, Edinturgh. 


FISHER’S WAVERLEY FORGET-ME-NOT, 
In 4to. with 46 Plates, price 2is. a vol. of 
COTLAND and SCOTT 
ILLUSTRATED; from original Tonsieepe- Historical 
ae by J. M. W. Turner, Professor, R.A. &c. and addi. 
tional Illustrations es eee ag te with Descriptions of the 
Plates, By the Rev. G. N . WRIGHT, -A. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. Cumming, Dublin; and 
iph: ant, i 


FISHER’S LANDSCAPE SOUVENIR. 
In TA 46 LY FRA 21s. a vol. of Views of Cities and Scenery in 
ANCE, and SWITZERLAND 

TALY. Deiwtogs by Semmes Prout, F.S.A. and J. D, sa 

ing’; with Descriptions in English (and > 

OMAS ROSC 
Fisher, Son, and Co. London ; Race ng Dublin; Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
BOOK, 1837. 





By L. E. L. 
0. 36 Engravings, very handsomely bound, price 21s. 
aeilen Fisher, Son, and Co. Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 
THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1 1837, 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 

Small 4to. 16 Plates, elegantly bound in white morocco, price 15s, 

List of the Plates: —Caffre Chief, Jan Tzatzoe— Felicia He- 
mans — Rev. W. Jay, of Bath — T. Clarkson — Dr. Carey and his 
Pundit — Bishop Ryder — Dr. Doddridge’s Mother teaching him 
ete History on the Dutch Tiles — Bath in which Bishop 
H ied — Missionary Grave at Eimeo — Dome at Worms— 
Feast of the Mohurram — Mountains of Aboo— Marina, Malta— 
Basle— Rhodes— Church of Vasili Blagennoi and part of the 
Kremlin, Moscow. 

«It is one of the few cong of this class which deserves 
4 place in the library, from the permanent value of the contents 
and the intrinsic interest of the embellishments."”—Eclectic Re- 
vier. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co, Cumming, Dublin; and 
Oliphant, Edinburgh. 


ISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 


Fins 1837 ; forming an appropriate Family Present and School 
vr 


By “AGNES STRICKLAND and eee ase BARTON. 
Small 4to, 17 Plates, handsomely bound, 8s. 

*¢ The work is a convenient token of friendship, and adapted to 
raise the taste, unfold the energies, and stimulate a desire for im- 
Provement in the rising generation. Every thing it contains is 
within the rao e of theie sympathies, and likely to expand and 
refine them.”— Baptist Mugazine. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. Cumming, Dublin; and 
Oliphant, Edinburgh. 


LLUSTRATIONS of BUNYAN'S 
; PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; aceompanied with Extracts 
from the Work, ~~ Dooce ions of the Plates, 
ARD BARTON ; 
And 4 Biographical Sketch of the Life a Writings of Bunyan, 
JOSIAH CONDER, 








In 4to. RF. bound and gilt, price 10+. 
London: Fisher, Sen, and Co. Cumming, Dublin; and 
"Oliphant, Edinburgh. 
rt lV. demy 4to. 19 Pla ates, 
ISTO RICAL and LITERARY 
OR CHAL illustrated ay Portraits and Views, 
ARLES JOHN SMITH. 


wrt Vv. will appear on the 30th of January, 


= ‘’B. Psemparyi and Son, Parliament Street; J. and A. Arch, 
Cornhill; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Streat, London. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT !! 

Handsomeiy bound in cloth, price 5+. 6d. 


OE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK. 


A Reprint from the genuine Edition, with copious Addi- 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


y 

EATH’S PIC TURESQUE ANNU TAL 

for 1837, contatain a Tour in Ireland, 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

With bo ty = 2 beautifully finished Engravings, from Pictures by 

T. Creswick, Esq. and D. M‘Clise, Esq. A 
Supereesel 8vo. elegantly bound, @is.; India Proofs, 2. 2. 
“A magnificent and attractive volume.”—Athenaum. 


tions. 





suffered by Pellico—a person whose reputation as a man of lite- 
ses taste is acknowledged ‘te Italy, and whose privations and 
deep sorrows render him an object of interest to ali who value 
hea and would not see it shorn. of its beams in any land.”— 


15. A Juvenile Cyclopedia. Pinnock’s Ca- 


techisms of the Arts and Sciences; formi: 


“The views which are scattered through its pages» 
are engraved with exquisite delicacy. Written in an extremely 
pleasant style.”—Jehn Bull, 

** Leitch Ritchie’s shrewd and clever Cuapriotions published in 
Heath's Picturesque Tour in lreland.”— 

“(It is impossible to commend the | pictorial portion of this 
volume too highly."—New Monthly Magazin 

* ‘the description by Mr. Ritchie is very asad indeed.”"—Britis’ 





ing a Pp yclo- 
| peedia for the Young. A new edition, in 12 vols. Price 3/. 12s. 


in cloth boards; or, 4/. 10s. half-bound and lettered. 


%* The above can be had in various elegant Bindings, 
at moderate prices. 





“One of the handsomest we have ever seen—happy in its size, 
its form, its binding, and above all, in the exquisite embellish- 
ments.""—Tail’s Magasine, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
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MAGNIFICENT NEW ANNUAL. 
In imperial 4to. price 42s.; India Proofs, 63s. 


FINDEN’S TABLEAUX; 


A Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Character, Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


With Poetical Contributions by 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON MISS LANDON 
LEIGH HUNT ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 
CHARLES. SWAIN LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The Engravings from Drawings by 
T. UWINS, A.R.A. W. PERRING 
F. CORBAUX H. CORBOULD 
F. STONE L. SEYFFARTH 


The Plates in this work are double the size of those in the largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully en- 
graved by the first artists, under the direction of William and Edward Finden. As it is splendidly bound in morocco, 
richly and appropriately embellished after a design by Corbould, it forms decidedly the most magnificent and attract- 
ive annual ever published. 


«An Annual of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers of Loveliness’ and ‘Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is 
superior to both in its plan and execution.”—Spectator. 


«« Every one of the ogrevings is worth the notice of the collector, and the whole form a charming portfolio. 
The binding is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct notice.”—Atlas. 


« This addition to the list of Annuals, is a pearl richer than all its tribe.”—Court Journal. 
«The cheapest among all the Annuals, since every onc of the plates is = and worthy of being used as a 
te object of ornamental art. The artists and the engravers have vied with each other in their efforts to make 


this work, what in fact its rivals themselves allow it to be—namely, the most richly illustrated production of the 
present day.”—-Court Magazine. 


F, P. STEPHANOFF 
J. BROWNE, 
&c. &c. 


Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





ORIENTAL ANNUAL— NEW SERIES. 


Just published, elegantly bound in morocco, price 2ls.; or large paper, with Proof Impressions 
, ieee of the Plates, 1. 12.64. 6 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL FOR 1837. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
WITH TWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS FROM DRAWINGS 
By WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 


«In the Rev. H. Caunter’s biography of Timur Beg, there is all the excitement of a melo-drama. Of the work 
and its embellishments, we are bound to speak in the highest praise.”—Chronicle. 


“The pictorial illustrations of this volume are exquisite and beautiful, as were those of the former volumes: 
these may be said to be superior, from the intense interest of the subjects.”—Cowrt Magazine. 


P " _ Daniell has thrown around most of his scenes, every charm that truth and nature admitted of.”—Court 
ournal. 


_“ Nor do we doubt of the present work, from the great interest belonging to its subjects, from the ability with 
which these are treated, and the splendid manner in which it is got up, becoming one of the most popular—for 
assuredly it will be among the most permanently useful—Annuals yet published.”— Monthly Review. 


*," A few complete Sets of the Three former Volumes of this work may still be had, price 21s. each. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





6th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
KETCHES of PERSIA. 
By the late Sir JOHN MALCOLM, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2d edition, 8vo. 2. 2s. 
N HISTORICAL ESSAY on ARCHI. 
TECTURE. 
By the late THOMAS HOPE. 
Illustrated from Drawings made by him in Italy and Germany. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. Re 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry the Seventh 
tothe Death of George the Second. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo0, 9s, 6d. 3d edition, 
OUGH NOTES, taken during some rapid 


Journeys across the ye and among the Andes. 
By Sir FRANCIS BOND HEAD, Governor of Upper Canada. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. : 
GRAMMAR of thee GERMAN 


LANGUAGE, 


By C. F. BECKER, M.D. 

Dr. Becker is author of the Grammar which at present enjoys 
the highest reputation in Germany. It has passed through three — me 
editions ahs very shett time, = oa adopted ooo od 5s. 
recommen: by the Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia, so . y 
that it may fairly be regarded ag the standard German Grammar. HE PH ILOSOPHY of the MORAL 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. FEELINGS, : 
trate ns naeeee-seetnereneeasenuinaneeetne me oy ABERCROMBIE, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
24 edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 80s. irst Physician to His Majesty in Scotland. 


N the PROGRESS and PROSPECTS of peindatee a ws ne 
SOCIETY. 
arey By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
This is a beautiful book, full of wisdom and devotion—of | 
arly = mop cones Seat a the spirit ~& ae 
es, such as Evelyn, or Izaa alton, or Herbert, would have | > 
delighted to honour.”—Quarterly Review: cated by the Earl of Powis. wT 
= By Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. F.R.S. &c. 
- ___ John Murray, Albemarle Street. ene Jchn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


3d edition, 12mo. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 2/. 8¢. 


EMOIRS of the GREAT LORD 


CLIVE, collected from the Family Papers communi- 


8vo. 18s. 
HEMICAL MANIPULATION; being 
: Instructions to Students in Chemistry on the Methods | 
of performing Experiments of D fon or of R > | 
with accuracy and success. | 
By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S. F.G.S, M.R.I. | 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 








2d edition, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
HOME-TOUR in the MANUFAC. 


TURING DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, in the Sum- 


mer of 835. 
Ry Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








| 


| 
| 





Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. with several Views, . 
N ARCHITECTURAL TOUR in 
NORMANDY, with some Remarks on Norman Archi+ 
tecture. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 


A % BAS to SP A.T Hi 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo. 
ECTURES on the COINAGE of the 
GREEKS and ROMANS. Delivered in the University 


of Oxford. 
By EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Camden Professor of 
ncient History. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





© 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
N ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through 
the UPPER PROVINCES of INDIA. 
By the Right Reverend REGINALD HEBER, 
Late Bishop of Calcutta. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TPHE VERACITY of the BIBLE, argued 
from undesigned Coincidences to be found in it, when 
compared in its several Parts, 
, By the Rev. J. J. LLUNT, 
1. Veracity of the Five Books of Moses, 
post Bvo. 5s. 6d. 
2. Veracity of the Old Testament, from the 
Conclusion of the Pentateuch to the opening of the Prophets. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


3. Veracity of the Gospel and Acts. Post 
0. 5s. Gd. 





8v 


» 6d. 
4. Principles for the proper Understanding 
of the Mosaic Writings stated and applied. Post 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2 vols, post Bvo. 188. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA, 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late MISS FANNY KEMBLE). 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Of whom may be had, 10th edition, 5s, 6d. 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s Tragedy, Francis 
the First. 





The Fifty-ninth Edition, published for the first time at Five 
and Sixpence, bds. 
. ny 
NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, founded upon principles of Economy and 
Practical Knowledge, ae the use of Private Families. 
y a LADY. 

“ This is really one of the most peacoat useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. The lady who has written 
it has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy; she has given 
her directions in a plain sensible manner, that everybody can 
understand; and these are not confined merely to cookery, but 
are extended to a variety of objects in use in families, by which 
means the utility of the book is very much increased indeed.”— 
British Critic. 

«* We have heard, from unquestionable authority, that of Mrs. 
Rundell’s ‘ Domestic Cookery’ Book, 153,000 copies have already 
been sold.” — Quarterly Review. 

%%* This information from the Quarterly Review refers to the 
extent of the sale nearly three years ago; since that time the 
demand for it has increased, so that the total number of copies 

d, at present, exceeds one hundred and sixty-five thousand. 

In consequence of the daily mans sale of the work, the 

ublisher has been enabled to reduce the price from Seven and 

ixpence to Five and Sixpence. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘Bvo. 188. 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
various Greek Words, and Pa es in Homer, Hesiod, and other 
Greek Writers, tracing them from the Early Epic Poetry, through 
all the Authors in which they occur. 
By the late Professor BUTTMAN, of Berlin. 
Translated and edited, with Notes and copious Indexes, 
By the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A.M. 
Late Feliow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
«+ It contains a deeper and more critical knowledge of Greek, 
mOre extensive research, and more sound judgment, than we ever 
remember to have seen in any one work before; with a talent 
and by a memory surpassed (if surpassed) only in Porson himself.” 
— Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








2 vols. 8vo. 
HE LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
from a variety of original Sources, and comprising nume- 
rous unpublished Letters, &c. &¢. 
By JAMES PRIOR, wee 
Author of « The Life of Burke.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXIV. will be = this day. 


1. Prior's Life and Works of Goldsmith, 
2, First Chief Commissioner Adam on Trial by Jury. 
8. Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
4, Thomas Campbell's Poetical Works. 
5. Church-Rates. 
6. Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte. 
7. The Factory are 
8, Wraxall’s Posthumous Works. 
9, Napier’s Peninsular War—( Article Third). 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





800 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


MR. D. A. TALBOYS, OXFORD, 


Begs to announce that, in addition to his present Establishment, he has taken extensive Premises in Waterloo Place (No. 6), London, 
where he proposes to carry on a general Publishing and Bookselling Business. 





The Following Important Works are in Active Preparation. 
THE ENTIRE WORKS OF BISHOP HALL, 


A new edition, revised and corrected, with considerable — in 12 monthly vols. 8vo. Vol. I. February the Ist. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, FROM THE GERMAN OF 
FRANZ PASSOW. 


With additions and improvements. 
Translations from the German. 


VIIL 
THE HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE GREEKS CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THEIR POLITICAL 


INSTITUTIONS. 
Translated from the German of William Wachsmuth, 
Professor of History in the University of Leipzig, 
By EDMUND — Esq. 


THE HISTORY “OF ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Dr. HEINRICH RITTER, 
Pre essor in the University of Berlin. 
From the second German edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 


Classical. 
Ill. 


THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
Tranlated into English, with explanatory Notes, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Miscellaneous. 
XV. 

DR. CUDWORTH'S TRUE INTELLEC. 
TUAL SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 
And other Works, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

In this will be incorporated, for the first time, the Au- 
thor’s Treatise on Immutable Morality, and the learned 


ia = valuable Notes of Dr. Mosheim, to the ‘ Intellectual 
le System,’ 
A CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR 


GREEK VERBS, 


With all the tenses in use, from Buttmann’s large 
Greek Grammar, with additions, 8vo. 


? 
XVI. 
A COURSE OF MODERN HISTORY. 
From the French of Professor GUIZOT, 
Vol. I., containing a General History of the Rise and 


Progress of Society in Europe, from the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire to the French evolution. 


X. 
K. O. MULLER’S MANUAL OF THE 
‘ ARCHEOLOGY OF ART. 
HERODOTUS, 


Printed from the edition of Creuzer and Baehr, with 
English Notes, 3 vols. 8vo. 


XVII 
THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 


In four beautiful pocket vols,, with Notes, Glossary, 
and Life of the Author. 


xi. 
AUG. MATTHIZE’S MANUAL OF THE 
HISTORY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ao 


XVIII. 
THE BOOK OF THE YOUNG; 
An Invitation to Early Christian Piety. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A, of Newchurch. 


THE HISTORY. OF CARTHAGE. 
By Dr. WILH. BE TMCHE 
peer 8vo. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Dr. JOH. CH. FELIX BHR, 
Professor at a. 


A NEW EDITION OB HEEREN’S 
AFRICAN NATIONS. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON Sues ae as my 
ee eee CRUSADES. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMSBURY. 
XXL 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES or ruz HISTORY or raz MIDDLE AGES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


VI. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO, 
translated into English. 


XIX. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 


Selected and Translated from the Writings of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers of the Church, 
By the Rev. HENRY CARY, M.A. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


Vil. 











1. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By EDWARD DENISON, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Peter's East. 


8vo. 108. 6d. 


Il. 
FIVE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, M.A. 
Nicar of the Holy Trinity, inity, Coventry. 


| Ill. 
| HEEREN’'S HISTORICAL TREATISES: 
The Political Consequences of the Reformation; the 

Rise, Progress, and Practical Influence of Political The- 

| ories; the Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests 

| of Great Britain. 8vo. 15s cloth. 

1 

| IV. 

| THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 


| From the German of CARL FREDERICK HERMANN, 
| Of the University of of Heidelberg. 


Vv. 
THE BOOK OF CURESSTAN GEMS, 
Uniform with the ‘‘ Book of 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M 
F. cap | 8vo. 7s. 


Heart.” 
x “of Newchurch. 





VI. 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 

For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, 
Professor of tibstery in the reg 4 of Gottingen, &c. 

vo. 


A 


bd thea with exact yn fw tery in every ary Its object 





to give a e countries 
which were the theatres of the principal | events in eeocient bie 


tory.”—S; 
Tae pee and most useful little volume, and admirably 


adapted for the use of schools and private instruction.” "— Literary 
Gazette. 


AN EPITOME OF NIEBUHR'S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 
With Chronological Tables and an Apeendis. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, B.C 
Fellow of University Colom Oxford. 
__ Bvo. 12s. cloth t Set ead 
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